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ACCULTURATION PROCESSES AND PERSONALITY CHANGES AS 
INDICATED BY THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE. 


A.I. Hallowell, Ph.D.* 


If, as has been assumed, there are intimate connections between 
the organization of personality and culture patterns, it follows that chang- 
es in culture might be expected to produce changes in personality. Conse- 
quently, one of the problems in the study of acculturation concerns the 
relation between acculturation processes and personality changes. 


Herskovits called attention to this problem and remarked that "if 
studies of this type have received scant mention here, this has been because 
to all intents and purposes they are non-existent."(1) In the volume edited 
by Linton(2) very few contributors even make passing mention of personality 
changes and the problem is not systematically discussed by Linton himself. 
Only two articles that I know of deal with the effects of acculturation 
upon the individual in terms of experiments with specific techniques. (3) 
Gillen and Raimy constructed a rating scale by means of which individuals 
could be graded according to an "acculturation index". Elizabeth Chief 
devised a battery of tests designed to measure “assimilation”. 


The purpose of this paper is to report some results obtained by 
the Rorschach technique which show the effects of acculturation upon the 
personality of the Berens River Saulteaux. My original purpose in using 
the Rorschach technique was to test out the fruitfulness of this method, 
combined with other types of observation, in a@ general approach to the study 
of personality and culture. But since my subjects came from a number of 
communities widely separated spatially, and differing in their degrees of 
acculturation, I bore this variable in mind. What I have done is to compare 


samples of the general run of individuals in two locales where the population 


shows marked differences in acculturation. I have made the assumption that 
the group differences revealed in the Rorschach results are connected with 
the difference in the degree of acculturation in these two locales. This 
is based on the following facts: (1) According to my genealogical data the 
population of the two locales springs from only a few family lines and 
there has been much intermarriage between these. This rules out any sig- 
nificant biological differences. (2) The population of the entire region 
until recently possessed a common cultural heritage. (3) The Rorschach 
protocols were collected under similar conditions in both locales and a 
comparable sample of the population is represented. 


*University of Pennsylvania. Read at the annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, Andover, December, 1941. 


(1) M.J. Herskovits. Acculturation. New York, 1938, p.129. 





(2) Ralph Linton. Acculturation in Seven Indian Tribes, New York, 1940. 


(3) J. Gillen and V. Raimy. “Acculturation and Personality", Am. Soc. Rev., 
1940, 5% 371-380, and Elizabeth Howe Chief, “An Assimilation Study of 
Indian Girls," J. Soc. Psychol., 1940, 11:19-30. 
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I shall designate the sample of one locale the Lakeside Indians. 
These live close to Lake Winnipeg. The sample comprises 35 men and 23 women. 
The contrasting locale is a hundred miles or more up the Berens River. I 
shall call the sample from this locale the Inland Indians. It is represent- 
ed by 31 men and 13 women. In addition I collected the protocols of 49 
children from 6 to 15.11 years, Because of the small number of children in 
each age group and a somewhat disproportionate number of Inland children, it 
is impossible to make extensive comparisons between Inland and Lakeside chil- 
dren. 


The Inland Indians are those least acculturated, the Lakeside In- 
dians those most acculturated. In the Lakeside community where most of the 
subjects were obtained there are some whiteresidents and, during the summer 
months, a steamer from the city of Winnipeg makes a semi-weekly call. Birch 
bark covered dwellings are never seen in the Lakeside area; Inland they are 
fairly common in summer. No native singing, drumming or dancing occurs among 
the Lakeside people, in fact most of the young people in this locale have 
never seen & native dange nor even heard native music. Inland the situation 
is the reverse. These contrasts might be further augmented but they are a 
sufficient index to the extent of present day cultural differences between 
the two places. 


In the Lake Winnipeg region as a whole there is a cultural gradient. 
The Lakeside Indians are well on their way toward an assimilation of white 
patterns of culture, but there are other groups even more acculturated. On 
the other hand, although the Inland Indians have been affected by white con- 
tacts, they are still balanced in the aboriginal direction. They represent 
@ primary phase of acculturation which has penetrated less deeply into all 
corners of their lives. Thus our Rorschach samples represent two intermediate 
segments of a cultural gradient that, at one extreme, can be thought of in 
terms of Indians who have given up practically all their native culture, and, 
at the other extreme, of those who have been even less affected by accultur- 
ation than our Inland group. 


What, then, is the personality picture we find mirrored in the 

Rorschach protocols of the Inland Indians considered as a whole? We see in- 
dividuals dominated by their inner live, (1) but not in the sense that imag- 
ination stimulates artistic creativity, original thought, or bold action.(2) 

On the contrary, these people easily yield to the fantasy aspects of their 
inner life, as well as to the impulses that spring from the same source. A 
deeply seated egocentricity of an emotionally immature kind is also evident.(3) 
It is the kind of egocentricity that asks: How are people going to treat me? 
What may they do to me?(4) and indicates very little of what the psychoanalysts 
refer to as “reality testing". The inference is that people with this type 





(1) Average M:s=C = 3.9: .5: 43.1% have= C = 0: 22.3% have 3 or more M, 
O=c. 

(2) The M score is not balanced by a good color score; the average W= 4.6 
with few of these combinatorial; no case has a high M score, high W and 
good color score; where M is high and W:M = 2:1, the color score is in- 
variably low (1 or 2). 

(3) 90% of the men have 0-1 FC; 100% of the women 0-1 FC. 

(4) 43.1% have O£C, of these 29.5% have O£C, O(Fc,c,C') and 13.6% have OSC, 
x(Fc,c,C'). There are also 29.5% with (Fc,c,C')>£C. Together they total 
72.6% of the group. 
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of personality structure are not able to achieve a free and easy, or even 
satisfactory, rapport with others. As the Rorschach data show, the reason 
is that the individual is so dominated by fantasies that his relations with 
all objects of the outside world - people and things - tends to be distort- 
ed. Coincident with this fact is evidence that the individual is extremely 
wary in his approach to things. In other words, a characteristic suspicious- 
ness is indicated. When we also observe that these Inland people give their 
answers to the cards with extreme caution and in a very slow tempo, so that 
the areas of the blots selected for interpretation frequently are chosen 
Piecemeal, and that the subject avoids launching boldly and freely into an 
interpretation of the larger units, the wariness and deliberateness revealed 
by the Rorschach determinants are further underscored. However, a deliber- 
ate, cautious and precise approach to a problem is also a good sound common 
sense approach to things. This is equally important to emphasize. It shows 
@ capacity for careful observation and in its own terms is an adequate mode 
of dealing with the practical affairs of life. (1) 


In short, if we wish to use ae technical catchword, the Inland 

Indians exhibit a personality picture in which “introversive” trends are 
clearly dominant. Since general experience with the Rorschach technique 
shows that most individuals show an interplay between introversive and its 
opposite, extratensive tendencies, that more or less balance each other, 
the characteristic introversiveness of the Inland Saultéaux as a group is 
striking. The question naturally arises: Is this personality picture a 
culturally constituted one? To my mind, there is no doubt about this and 
@ great deal might be said on this point. However, it must suffice here 
to mention only a few factors. 


The emphasis placed upon dreams and the interpretation of them in 
relation to conduct obviously enhances the roles of fantasy in the inner 
life. In fact, from the Saulteaux point of view, dream experiences are 
more vital than any others since this is the primary medium of contact be- 
tween man and the supernatural. It is taboo, moreover, to narrate one's 
dreams except under special conditions. This means that the interpretation 
of dream fantasies is left almost completely to the individual which, in 
psychological terms, leaves him very much at the mercy of the unconscious 
forces of his personality. However practical the Saulteaux are compelled 
to be, in the last analysis the significance of outward events is always 
explained with reference to the nature of the world as it is conceived to 
be in terms of the belief system and the inner experience of the individual. 
Further light would be thrown upon the personality picture revealed by the 
Rorschach if we had time to discuss the fear of witchcraft in inter-person- 
al relations, evidence of repressed aggression, etc. (2) These people are 
characteristically suspicious and wary because they do not feel entirely com- 
fortable and secure in their world of reality. Since the individual so 
often acts in terms of his inner attitudes and beliefs about people without 
any check upon their actual state of mind, there can be little “reality- 
testing" in interpersonal relations. 


(1) The most prevalent Erfassungstypus is W-D-d-dd. 

(2) Cf. A.I. Hallowell. “Aggression in Saulteaux Society", Psychiatry, 
1940:3,no.3: 395-407; and "The Social Function of Anxiety in a Prim- 

itive Society”, Am. Soc. Rev., Dec., 1941. 
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It is also true that nothing in the culture of the Saulteaux en- 
courages them to take a large view of things, or to organize and coordinate 
their experience except in the loosest way. They never have to plan large 
ventures of any sort. All this is reflected in their intellectual approach 
to the Rorschach blots. Yet the outer demands of a not too favorable phys- 
ical environment compel them to be practical, and as'a result they achieve 
@ low standard of living but are denied the security which a greater mastery 
of the environment might provide. 


Since the Lakeside Indians have the same cultural background as 
those of the Inland group we might expect to find e personality picture quite 
similar in type to that of the Inland people in their Rorschach protocols. 
This is actually the case, but there are some very significant differences. 

I believe it would be possible to predict that if in a few years time another 
Rorschach sample were obteined Inland, it would show differences from the 
present one of the same order that the contemporary Lakeside sample shows. 


Lakeside Saulteaux is the greater speed with which the Lakeside Indians 
gave their answers to the cards. Half of them (53%) averaged not more than 
2 minutes per response as compared with 15% of the Inland group. Further- 
more, 16% of the Lakeside Saulteaux averaged 1 minute per response or less 
whereas none of the Inland Saulteaux were as quick as this in giving their 
answers. In short, the Inlanders were much more cautious and deliberate in 
their reactions and therefore much slower in giving their answers than the 
Lakeside people. 


One of the most interesting differences between the Inland and the ' 


From the standpoint of acculturation this fact is significant be- 
cause the average speed of the Lakeside Indians approaches the normal white 
average of half a minute to a minute per response. A similar phenomenon was 
reported by Klineberg a number of years ago. (1) He found that the Indians 
at Haskell Institute were quicker in their responses to certain psychological 
tests than those on the Yakima Reserve who were farthest from the whites in 
the speed of their responses. That the contrast between the Inland and 
Lakeside Saulteaux in the Rorschach situation is a function of differences 
in acculturation receives additional support from another angle. Both 
Inland and Lakeside children were comparable in the average time of their 
responses to the Lakeside adults. Half of the children (49%) averaged not 
more than 2 minutes per response and a portion of these (8%) averaged one 
minute or less. It appears that under existing conditions even the Inland 
children are approaching the tempo of whites. 





This contrast between the Inland and Lakeside Saulteaux in speed 
of response is only one of the overt manifestations of more generalized 
psychological changes in process. Vernon has remarked that, "A useful index 
of the subject's freedom of self-expression, or of inhibition (conscious 
or unconscious), is the speed of response..."(2) While such an index is 
difficult to apply in clinical work and has not been stressed by Rorschach 
workers, I believe that it does measure a significant psychological dif- 
ference in this case. The Lakeside people are being released from many of 
the inhibitions consonant with the old native culture. They are less 
deliberate and cautious than the Inlanders in their approach to things be- 


(1) 0. Klineberg. “An Experimental Study of Speed and Other Factors in 
Racial Differences," Arch. Psych., no. 93, 1928. 





(2) P.E. Vernon. "Recent Work on the Rorschach Test", J. Mental Science, 
1935,81:901. 
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cause the sources of many anxieties have receded along with a change in 
culture. Consequently they can feel more comfortable in a strange situa- 
tion. Their capacity for greater freedom of expression has also increased. 


One index to.such changes is the quicker tempo of their answers to the 
Rorschach cards. 


The quicker tempo of response on the part of the Lakeside Indians 
is associated with a basic shift in psychological orientation: the Intro- 
versive type of personality which almost all the Inlanders exhibited, is 
much less marked among the Lakeside people. (1) The opposite type - 
extratensiveness - is found among 28% of the subjects. (2) These individuals 
are living in closer rapport with other persons and things in their envir- 
onment and consequently are much less under the fantasy influences emanating 
from within which characterize the Inland people as a whole. (3) 


What is still more interesting when the protocols of the two lo- 
cales are examined in detail is that a certain proportion of the Inland 
Indians are repressing extratensive proclivities. (4) That cultural factors 
are the major determinants of the introversive orientation of the Inlanders 
is proved by the fact that under the accelerated acculturation processes 
which prevail mong the Lakeside Indians the disharmony between social poten- 
tialities in the personality and actual behavior is much less prevalent. 
Individuals to whom the introversive pattern is not congenial make the op- 
posite adjustment and live out their extratensive proclivities instead of 
repressing them. This produces a less unified psychological picture for the 


group, but it is one that more closely approximates Rorschach results in our 
own culture. 


(i) The average M: LC among the Inland Indians is 3.9: .5 while in the 
Lakeside group it is 2.9: .7. Measured on 4 quantitative scale of 
introversion-extratension (calculated by the formula M -=C/ M+ =C) the 
Inland group averages + .53, the Lakeside group +.25, the latter being- 
close to the borderline between ambiequality and introversion. The fol- 
lowing table gives the percentages of the three types: 


Inland Lakeside 
Introversive (+ 1 to +.3) 71 - 53 
Ambiequal (+.2 to -.2) 20 18 
Extratensive (-.3 to - 1) _9 28 
100 ' 99 
(2) 9 men and 9 women as compared with 2 men and 1 woman in the Inland 


group. 

(3) The following chart shows very clearly the great changes taking place 
among the Lakeside Indians in the direction of more, social living and 
less domination by fantasy in their relations with others. 

Inland (44) Lakeside (58) 
No. f_ No. 5 
OLC :(0£C,0(Fc,c,C')....- 19(13 43.1 (29.5....17 (1 29.3 ( 1.7 








(O&C,x(Fc,c,C') (6 se oe (16 ( 27.5 
Wech B* 19S Crees oc csccece 13 eee 29.6 eseeeeneevee0e 20 eeenre 36.2 
32 72.6 37 65.6 
S or ete Dy. CEGeccsccasss Wace Bib scccacsce Deccee, a Oe oe 
65 years 
1 - 40 yrs 


(4) 45% of the men and 54% of the women gave more than 40% of their answers 
to the colored cards, but in 71% of these cases M?=C. 
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Additional support in favor of the relation between cultural fac- 
tors and psychological type is in the children's records. In the younger 
group (ages 6 to 9.11 years) the majority of children are "living out" their 
extratensive tendencies (1),while the reverse trend is found in the older 
group (10 to 15.11 years). This suggests that the older children are ad- 
justing themselves to the adult pattern of introversion with its accompany- 
ing repressions. (2) 


Another interesting contrast comes out when both sex and locale 
are taken into account and individuals are rated according to the degree of 
introversiveness. The Inland men rate highest and the Inland women next; 
the Lakeside men still fall within the introversive type but rank below 
the Inland women, while the Lakeside women in contrast to all the others, 
show ambiequality in their tendencies. (3) I would interpret this to mean 
that the acculturation process has affected the personality of the Lakeside 
women more deeply than the men. It seems to have had the psychological 
effect of releasing them in a way which has led to more individuation, more 
freedom of action, e greater latitude in social intercourse than is possible, 
Inland. My impressionistic observations also support this interpretation. 


Another problem on which the Rorschach data throw light is the 
degree of personal and social adjustment achieved by the individual. Again 
it is necessary to be categorical, but I may say that an analysis of a ser- 
ies of some 23 different items in a Rorschach protocol makes it possible to 
make such an evaluation. 


Taking my series as a whole, for example, 11% of the individuals 
can be classified as well adjusted and 12% definitely maladjusted. The re- 
mainder range between these extremes. When the subjects are classified 
according to locale it is interesting to discover that 81% of the best 
adjusted individuals come from the Lakeside Locale, and all of the indivi- 
duals with the very highest ratings are from this locale. On the other 
hand, 75% of the maladjusted individuals also belong to the Lakeside group. 
This seems to indicate that the conditions set up by the acculturation 
process precipitate vital problems of personal and social adjustment for 
the individual. Some individuals make excellent, even superior adjustments, 
(4) others fail to make as good adjustments as under the old regime where 


the range of adjustment, as represented by the Inland group, is more re- 
stricted. 


If the individuals making the best and the poorest adjustment in 
the Lakeside group are considered from the standpoint of sex, we find that 
the individual with the highest adjustment rating is a woman and, taking 
the relative numbers of men and womenin our sample into account, the per- 


(1) 66% show consistency between M:2C ratio and percentage of answers to 
the brightly colored cards. 

(2) 63% show an inconsistency in the equations noted. It is interesting 
that all the 14 and 15 year old children fall into this class. 

(3) Measured by the M - c/ M+ C formula. The averages are: Inland men +.58 
Inland women +.41, Lakeside men +.35, Lakeside women +.08. 
One old woman had 20 signs. 





aa 


centage of women in the well adjusted class is higher than that for men. (1) 
This would at least suggest that the newer conditions of life are not un- 
favorable to women. When we find that there are twice as many men as women 
in the maladjusted class, (2) despite the fact that there are more men than 
women in our sample, we must conclude that acculturation has proved a more 
favorable matrix for the personality development of Saulteaux women than 

for Saulteaux men. This conclusion can be supported by a number of consider- 
ations extraneous to the Rorschach. For example, under the newer conditions, 
with the decline of aboriginal ceremonies, conjuring, etc., the men in the 
Lakeside group have been deprived of the cultural sources of much of their 
former prestige and at the same time they have become more and more depend- 
ent upon odd jobs in which they are in competition with white men, whereas 
formerly a more assiduous pursuit of hunting enabled them to lead a relative- 
ly independent economic existence, quite free from competition. Then, too, 
Indian men do not have the opportunity to marry white women, while the 

Indian woman sometimes has a choice, thus bringing Indian men into competition 
with white men in the sexual sphere. For these, and other reasons, it seems 
that acculturation has set up conditions that, temporarily at least, are 
balanced in favor of the women rather than the men and that the women give 
evidence of this in the personality adjustment they have made. 





Some of these deductions might be made without the benefit of the 
Rorschach technique, but it would be difficult to demonstrate them without 
@ method of investigation through which the actual personal adjustment of 
concrete individuals could be evaluated. Although the scope of this paper 
does not permit the elaboration of any further details, I hope that I have 
been able to indicate some of the possibilities offered by the Rorschach 
technique as a tool in the investigation of personality changes in relation 
to acculturation processes. 


(1) 22% as against 11%, 4 men and 5 women. 
(2) 17% as against 13%, 6 men and 3 women. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE RORSCHACH TEST TO A SAMOAN GROUP 


P. H. Cook, Ph.D.* 


With the ever-increasing use of the Rorschach method, it becomes 
imperative that records obtained from subjects from a non-European cultural 
group should be studied in order that due recognition may be given to the 
cultural factors involved in Rorschach date and interpretation. Hallowell 
has outlined this problem very clearly, adding that “experimentation with 
the Rorschach test in primitive cultures may open up a fruitful line of 
research with respect to significant group, as well as personality, dif- 
ferences."(1) In this paper the writer will comment on the Rorschach data 
obtained from a group of Samoans, who if not primitive, at least differ most 
markedly from subjects with a European cultural background. 





I. Samoa and Samoans. 





Samoa consists of a group of Islands in mid-Pacific about 14 de- 
grees south of the Equator. At present it is divided into two administra- 
tions; Western Samoa, with the two largest islands of Savai’i and Upolu, 
is a mandate under New Zealand; Eastern Samoa, with the island of Tutuila 
and the tiny Manu'a group (the scene of Margaret Mead's study (2)), is ad- 
ministered by the United States. These islands were one of the centers of 
the Polynesian migrations, and at present hold about one quarter of surviv- 
ing Polynesians. The ancestry of these people is uncertain, but it is 
quite probable that they come from early Caucasian stock, with later Mongo- 
loid and Indo-Maley additions. Since the advent of the white man to Samoa 
@ little more than one hundred years ago, and with the subsequent introduc- 
tion of Melanesian and Chinese indentured labor, there has been considerable 
mixing of Samoan, Huropean, Melanesian and Chinese blood, with the result 
that it is unlikely that any absolutely pure Samoan blood exists. But 
whatever their exact biological status, it can be seen that the Samoans 
represent & radically different racial group from those previously studied 
by means of the Rorschach test. 


.The physical environment of the Samoans is that of a warm, trop- 
ical climate, with heavy rainfall, which combines with the rich volcanic 
soil to produce 4 rich and fertile country. Cocoanuts, bananas, pineapples, 
cocoa, mangos, taro, and other tropical fruits and vegetables are abundant, 
and real famine is unknown. The people are magnificent physical specimens, 
subject to few diseases other than elephantiasis, yaws, hookworm and 
conjunctivitis. 


The psycho-sociological environment is not easy to define in 4 
paragraph or two. Undoubtedly during the hundred years of missionary, 
trader, and government influence, the original soctal organization has under- 
gone changes, but at the same time, for various reasons, the Samoan culture 
has a strange elasticity which has enabled it to resist radical change. Thus 
while signs of modernity may be seen in the most isolated and primitive 


villages, the old Samoan attitudes and practices, known as fa‘aSamoa, still 
predominate. 





*Melbourne, Australia. The writer wishes to acknowledge the hospitality and 
expert assistance of the Rev. J. D. Copp M.A. of Malua, Upolu. 
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The Samoan social structure has sometimes been very loosely de- 
scribed as "communistic", but this is not the case. Certainly the Samoans 
are communalistic, but it is within a feudealistic, hierarchical system based 
on family units, such units being much wider than the biological family. 

The Samoan way of life is conservative, resistant to innovation, opposed to 
individual initiative and self-improvement, given to extraordinary intrigue 
mostly related to family matters and the maintenance of prestige, very lim- 
ited in its outlook, and closely tied to the Samoan mission churches. (3) 


II. The Subjects of This Study. 





It is not claimed that the 50 subjects studied represent a true 
sample of the 60,000 Samoans; they were chosen for reasons of necessity 
facing the worker. However, it is claimed that they represent a genuine 
non-European cultural and racial group; and as a matter of fact, they ere 
not as unrepresentative of their people as might at first appear. 


The subjects were 50 “boys” in years 1 and 2 of a Mission High 
School where boys were trained with a view to their becoming native pastors 
(faifeau). The mean age was 20.6 years, the age range being from 16 to 27. 
Most of the boys had had more or less continuous schooling since the age of 
about seven; first in the village schools, later in the schools preparing 
for entrance to the mission High School, and in some cases in schools be- 
longing to other mission societies. The subjects covered during this train- 
ing would be reading, writing, Samoan, English, History, Geography, and 
Religion. However, owing to the nature of this education little progress is 
made, so that the boys in this High School group had reached a standard 
roughly that reached by the American child of about eleven years of age. A 
rough index of the amount of English known was obtained by testing their 
knowledge of the 45 words of the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test: the mean 
number of words correct was 6; the range was from 1 word to 20, though only 
four boys out of the fifty got more than 12 words correct. 


The boys came from all over the Samoan group; 27 from Western 
Samoa, 21 from Eastern Samoa, and 1 each from the closely related Ellice 
Islands and Tokelau Group. 26 came from villages built near government 
roads having a “bus” service, and so likely to be more exposed to non- 
Samoan influences; while 24 came from inland and otherwise isolated vil- 
lages where conservative fa'aSamoa is liable to be very strong. 


The family background of the group is interesting: 2 are sons of 
High Chiefs, 19 sons of Chiefs, and 9 sons of Talking Chiefs (orators for 
the chiefs, men of rank and great influence); that is, 30 out of 50 come 
from chiefly families. Of the remaining 20 boys, 19 were sons of pastors 
(faifeau). The fact that only two of the boys from chiefly families are 
eldest sons - less than would be expected from a random sample - suggests 
one of the selective principles operative viz, that sons of ranking families 
unlikely to succeed to family titles seek to obtain positions as pastors, 
which in many cases carry even more power, spiritual and temporal, than 
chiefly offices.-- Owing to the method of selection of boys to receive this 
training, it is probable that family status plays as important a role as 
either intelligence or moral and religious merits in the selection. 


On the whole, the 50 young men studied, while being reasonably 
representative, may be assumed as a group to be a little above average in 
general ability, amount of education, and in moral and religious develop- 
ment. 
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III. Test Conditions. 





Careful attention was given to the difficulties listed by Jules 
Henry with regard to Rorschach testing with native groups.(4) As the sub- 
jects were school boys, they were accustomed to test situations, and the 
co-operation was excellent, the boys showing a good deal of rather intrigued 
interest. Although the idea of seeing things in ink-blots was quite novel, 
all were familiar with pictorial representation as various picture magazines 
circulated in the school. The tests were conducted in Samoan, an interpret- 
er being used. As Jules Henry points out, this has its dangers, but these 
can be avoided if one makes certain that the interpreter is fully aware of 
what is being undertaken, and if the investigator knows enough of the 
language to keep e check on the interpreter. As the subjects tended to re- 
spond slowly and cautiously, translation could be done immediately without 
interfering with the freedom and spontaneity of the subject. 


As the purpose of the study was to see what deviations, if any, 
from the generally accepted criteria of Rorschach interpretation would be 
found in a non-European cultural group, and not primarily to use the Rorschach 
test for diagnostic purposes, the problem raised by Henry concerning the 
absence of proved psychiatric data with which test results could be compared 
does not arise. The main purpose of this study was to see what light Samoan 
subjects would throw on Rorschach theory, and not vice versa. 


IV. Analysis of Test Results 





Composite record of 50 male Samoans, mean age 20.6 years. 
Total Responses (R): 29 (range 10 - 97) 
FZ: 73% (range 15% - 100%) 
FK +F+Feo %: 73% 
R 
AZ : 31% (range 6% - 77%) 
Number of P : 3 (range 1 - 7) 
Number of 0 : .5 (range O - 4) 
(H + A) : (Hd + Ad) 7: 2.5 
Mi: sumC  .78 : 2.9 (M range O - 5: sum C range O - 21.5) 
(FM+m): (Foe +o0+C') 2:1 





Number of responses to 








Cards VIII, IX, X : 38% (range 24% - 54%) 
R 

W:M 9:1 

Succession: Orderly 

Manner of Approach : W (D) (d) Da S 
A ~- 
21. 

1.6 
8 alle 8 RTL 


























V. Discussion 


(I) Manner of approach, the mode of apperception: 





Here we notice immediately a departure from the “normal” distrib- 
ution of responses. With few exceptions there is an over-emphasis of whole 
responses at the expense of large detail and normal small detail responses. 
(This tendency is supported by the ratio between (H + A) and (Hd + Ad)). Most 
of the W responses are of a simple, crude nature : maps, islands, anatomy 
and other empty responses. 


Two reasons may be suggested for this characteristic manner of 
approach. If we accept the degree of differentiation as an index of the 
level of development, from the relatively small degree of differentiation 
in the Samoan language and generel social pattern, we can assume it probable 
that the Samoan has not yet reached the intellectual level of those on whom 
were based the Rorschach standards, people belonging to a higher level of 
differentiation. Thus the Samoan tends to give more W's because he is un- 
able to differentiate so finely as the European, his life and environment 
not demanding fine distinctions. A second reason is one suggested by 
Klopfer, (5) that is, that the great number of poor W's indicates hollow 
"quality ambition", the attempt to reach a higher level of achievement 
without the necessary ability and effort. This is a most obvious Samoan 
trait. Once the Samoan has learnt the merest rudiments of a subject, he 
is inclined to relax effort in the belief that he has all wisdom, and such 
knowledge as he has will be paraded on every possible occasion. 


The other feature in the mode of apperception calling for comment 
is the marked over-emphasis on the use of spaces in the cards, 8. Actually 
72%, of the subjects made use of the white spaces. What does this mean? It 
is improbable in the absence of other positive signs that this indicates 
negativistic or oppositional tendencies, and it is even more unlikely that 
it suggests the rich type of personality that makes use of every possible 
feature in the cards. The explanation would seem to be cultural rather 
than individual, and depends on the special value of white for the Samoan. 
Of the 50 subjects, 31 said that white was their favorite color, surely 4 
surprising result. The reasons given for this choice showed very strongly 
the influence of the missions and the whites, (the Samoan word for the 
European or white person is papalagi, which is best translated “visitor 
from Heaven“). White was preferred because “it is clean"; “it is the sign 
of purity and goodness"; “it is the color of the missionaries’ dress and 
the dress of everyone who appears before the throne of God"; “it is the 
best color of all”. Vhite symbolizes to the Samoan superiority. Thus he 
is extremely “white conscious”, and consequently could be expected to be 
more sensitive to the white spaces on the cards. 


(2) The Determinants used in the apperception: 





There was only a very limited use of determinants other than 
form, indicating it would seem relatively undeveloped, undifferentiated 
personalities. The mean F percentage of 73 is unusually high, especially 
when it is noted that this is unmodified by FK and Fc (in a total of 1467 
responses, only 10 of such were given), and only in two cases is the F¥ 
below 50. In 13 cases the F{% is between 90 and 100. Normally this would 
indicate rigidity of either a compulsive or depressive nature, but here it 
is very doubtful if this is so. : 
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This high F¥% may be due in some small part to the difficulty 
of conducting an exact enquiry in some cases, more responses possibly being 
scored F than should have been the case. It is fairly certain that the 
high F% is closely associated with the high number of weak W's, and sim- 
ilarly indicates limited differentiation of the personality structure, 
which of course may result in a certain rigidity. The Samoan observance 
of speech and behavior rituals, and the strong hold of fa'aSamoa on the 
lives of the people, may illustrate the fact of a socially acceptable form 


of rigidity and compulsion. The question of possible depressive trends 
will be discussed later. 


On the introvert side of the experience balance, it will be no- 
ticed that M responses are few, only 19 subjects using this determinant, 
while 28 gave FM responses, the ratio of M : FM being 1: 2. This is not 
surprising, one might have expected an even greater preponderance of FM 
over M considering the fact that the subjects are unmarried students, and 
members of a race which gives evidence of what on European standards would 
be considered emotional immaturity. The Samoan seems to the outsider an 
incongruous mixture of dignified adult and happy-go-lucky child. 


The use of chiaroscuro does not call for much discussion. 29 
subjects used k, 27 used K, and 7 used FK. The presence of these shading 
responses, many of which are anatomical, together with the use of a number 
of m responses, clearly point to the idea of free-floating anxiety, in 
this instance unrelieved by the modifying influence of the introspective 
qualities indicated by FK. This anxiety could be attributed in part at 
least to the deep-seated belief in spirits and demons (aitu) which leads 
to a number of fears : fear of the dark, fear of the visitation of spirits, 
fear of the unknown. Fear of failure in approaching examinations was a 
very potent immediate fear, and as Samoans frequently respond with exces- 
sive emotion, it is not improbable that even such an apparently superficial 
cause for anxiety such as an examination might produce Rorschach signs 
usua@lly associated with more fundamental anxieties. 


Texture was the least used of all determinants, only five sub- 
jects using it in a total of six responses - and even in these texture was 
minimal. This neglect of texture may be explained to some extent by the 
lack of differentiation in personality and perception already referred to, 
but this does not explain all, it does not explain why shading should be 
used quite frequently while texture is but rarely and poorly used. There 
is certainly a factor of material culture here. It is difficult for a 
Samoan to give texture responses, he is familiar with so few objects having 
@ texture quality. The common texture response given by Europeans, fur or 
rug, refers to something rare in the Samoan's experience, and was not given 
once by the test subjects. 


Black, grey, and white in the cards were responded to in terms 
of color by 18 subjects in 38 responses. This is contrary to Klopfer's 
suggestion that such responses are very rare, and are usually found in 
association with texture responses. (6) As most of these responses were 
interpretations of white, the explanation given above of the "white-con- 
sciousness” of the Samoan applies here also. This cultural factor upsets 


the customary diagnostic significance of the use of white as a color, for 
this group at least. 


The use of the color in Cards II, III, VIII, IX, X presents a 
special problem. Only 9 subjects gave FC responses (a total of 12), 
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whereas 27 gave CF responses (a total of 54), and 22 gave pure C responses 
(a total of 56). The heavy weighting of CF and C responses is thus re- 
sponsible for an apparent excess of extraverts over introverts. If these 
color responses are examined, an alarming amount of fire and blood is 
discovered, in fact not much else is given. To understand this a brief 
discussion of the Samoan color terminology is necessary. 


The Samoans have not yet developed abstract names for colors, 
their color words all having an object-reference. The three major colors 


which are often used by children and careless adults to cover all colors 
are: 


Red (mumu - literally like fire, fleme, and with this word the idea of 
blood is almost always associated ); 


Black (uliuli - any dark color like the sprouts of taro); 
White (paTepa'e or sometimes sina, the color of the surf). 


Other colors having names are: 

Blue (lanumoana, the color of the deep sea; and as the sea changes color, 
so will this word be used sometimes when we would use green or grey); 

Green (lanumeamatea, the color of everything growing - the impressive green- 
ness of the Tropics); 

Brown (‘ena'ena), Grey (efuefu), and Yellow (sama sama), and a number of 


occasionally used descriptive phrases complete the list of colors disting- 
uished by Samoans. 





Of course there has been no need for an exact discrimination of 
color nuances, the simple, harsh natural coloring of the Tropics being 
covered by the above list. With practically no art work except the crude 
designs in black and brown pigments stencilled on the native bark cloth 


(tapa), and no textiles, there has been little to develop sensitiveness to 
color nuances. 


In view of all this, that a great many pure C responses should be 
given is not so strange, and it certainly does alter the traditional sig- 
nificance of such responses. Again we have also the factor of material 
culture. The range of colored objects is most limited. Apart from the 
red hibiscus and the red crab, there is little else red except fire and 
blood. The same is true of blue or green. Before the coming of the trad- 
er, practically the only blue was that of sea or sky (actually Lanumoane 
may be translated sky-colored as well as deep-sea-colored); consequently 
when blue was responded to in the cards it was in terms of water or sky, 
pure C. Thus in the records of subjects who could not be considered ab- 
normal it was not unusual to find a number of responses ordinarily believed 
to indicate gross abnormality eg. "fire", "blood", “water”, "sky". 


While the preponderance of CF and C over FC supports the inter- 
pretation of emotional immaturity indicated by the excess of FM and m over 
M, this does not warrant the diagnosis of abnormality or the prediction of 
difficult behavior as might be the case in an European culture. (Of course 
the high F% is a controlling influence here.) Further, it is doubtful 
whether the usual weighting of FC, CF and C is justified when dealing with 
subjects from such a vastely different cultural background, such as the 
Samoan. In any case this whole question of the perception and meaning of 
color requires further investigation. 
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(3) The content of the apperception. 





The choice of content was limited and tended to be rather 
stereotyped. There are two relevant factors at this point. Compared with 
an American sample, this group would be a little below average in intelli- 
gence, and so a more limited intellectual content is to be expected. But 
once more we have also the important fect of the material culture, for the 
actuel range of ideas and objects for the native on a tropical island is 
determined by the limited nature of his environment and mode of life. When 
the test subjects sought to introduce ideas outside their immediate ex- 
perience, however simple these may seem to the American or European, it 
was at the expense of realism and accurate form control. 


The commonest category used of course was Animal (A), but this 
was not as high as might have been expected, the mean percentage being only 
31%, with the range from 6% to 77%. This may also be attributed to the 
limited experience of the Samoan. Prior to the appearance of the Whites, 
the only "animals" were insects, a few birds, small lizards, possibly some 
snakes, the flying-fox, and fish. Horses, cattle, pigs, pultry, cats and 
dogs have since been introduced, but even so the Samoan has remained an 
agriculturalist, he is not a hunter. 


Next to animal responses came anatomical responses: 39 subjects 
giving human anatomy, 12.3% of the total, and 27 giving animal anatomy, 
2.8% of the total responses; 15% of the responses thus being anatomical. 
These responses were of all kinds: skeletons, heart, lungs, liver, back- 
bone etc., but no reference was made directly to the sex organs or sex 
itself. 


Three influences may be involved in this comparatively high per- 
centage of anatomical responses. First there is the fact that Samoans in- 
variably try to tell one what they think one would like to know, this de- 
sire to please and so gain favor coming before the need for truthfulness. 
They also delight in showing off their little knowledge. Thus there would 
be a strong disposition to give the investigator (Doctor) anatomical 
material. Then things anatomical play a much larger part in the everyday 
thinking and living of the Samoan than is the case with Americans or 
Europeans. From earliest years the Samoan witnesses birth, copulation and 
death, and all the natural functions, there being virtually no privacy 
or sense of shame associated with the display of the body. Moreover, every 
young man in Samoa is accustomed to killing and cutting up pigs and cattle 
for meat, and most of them take much pleasure in this work. Consequently, 
in the daily round of Samoan life, with its narrow range of interests, in 
& perfectly natural way human and animal anatomy may play a relatively 
large part in the ordinary thinking of the Samoan. 


The remaining possibility to be considered is whether or not 
this apparent interest in anatomy is due to sex repression or morbid bodily 
pre-occupation. Sex repression is not very likely. The Samoans are ex- 
tremely free in their sex conduct, and from an early age indulge in un- 
restricted sex activity. While the boys tested may not have had as many 
opportunities for sex relations as boys living in the village, they were 
by no means repressed, and had the additional benefit of various sublimat- 
ing school activities. 


It is possible, however, that these anatomical responses may in- 
dicate the presence of morbid anxieties and depressive trends, as was seen 
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in the discussion of shading responses. The Samoan is certainly concerned 
with his health and bodily condition, and consults not only the Government 
Native Medical Practitioners, but also the numerous village witch-doctors 
(foma'i or fofo). The general belief in aitu (spirits), the custom of 
burying the dead beside the wall-less house of the family to serve as a 
constant morbid reminder of the departed, the keen interest in the more 
morbid aspects of religion, are but some of the things suggesting that un- 
der their happy, smiling exteriors the Samoans may have ae morbid, depres- 
Sive streak, as indicated by the Rorschach signs that have been discussed. 





There is need for little further comment on content. The Human 
(H) responses were few, about 5% of the total, a feature consistent with 
the rest of the material mentioned earlier. 


A further observation may be made concerning the “blood” respon- 
ses. Although 62% of the boys gave white as their favorite color, 28% of 
the remaining 38% gave red as their choice, explaining that "red represents 
the blood of Jesus", "the red stands for our salvation through the death of 
Jesus", and giving similar rationalizations showing the influence of mission 
teaching, and given in order to impress the writer with their piety. Thus 
we have this additional cultural factor predisposing the subjects to respond 
to anything red in the cards as blood. 


(4) Originality of apperception. 





In the light of what has already been said about content, origin- 
ality is not to be expected. While every subject gave at least one popular 
response, with a mean of almost 3 P for the group, only 13 subjects gave 
original responses, the mean for the group being only .5. Once more we 
can suspect @ general cultural factor operating in addition to the influ- 
ences that have been enumerated. The Samoan cultural pattern is strongly 
opposed to individualism whether with regard to property, personality or 
behavior. The only place where originality is encouraged is the dance 
(siva), and even here there are obvious restrictions. Samoan society has 
subtle ways of getting even with the person who dares to defy the conserva- 
tive fa'aSamoa by being original or individualistic. This being so, original 
responses may carry & special significance, and may deserve to be more high- 
ly evaluated. 


(5) Card preferences 





The writer believes that the answers given at the end of the test 
as to which card is liked best, and which liked least, are usually most 
illuminating, as the subject often produces significant material that was 
repressed during the test proper. A thorough study of Rorschach card 
preferences would add to our knowledge of the Test itself. In this con- 
nection, the card preferences of this Samoan group are not without interest, 
and are as follows: 


Card liked best Card liked least 








I. I. 2 votes 
II. II. 3 a 
III. III. 3 . 
IV. IV. 6 * 
Vv. Vv. 21 . 








e = 








Card liked best Card liked least 
VI. 3 votes VI. O votes 
VII. 3 = VII. 6 ° 
VIII. 4 . VIII. 3 ? 
IX. 6 ? IX. 3 ° 
X. a Xx. e 


It will be noted that the colored cards head the popularity poll, 35 votes 
to 15, with card X quite the best liked card, and cards II and IX come 
equal second. Card IV was the only one not getting a vote, which is not 
so strange as this is usually considered the most threatening and fearful. 
It is not possible here to discuss the reasons given for these preferences 
but in general the explanations were in terms of the concrete responses 
previously given to the card in question, and not in terms of aesthetic 
consideration. 


Card V was easily the one least liked, gaining more than three 
times more votes than the next in order, Cards IV and VII. The reason for . 
Card V's dubious honor is quite certain: it looks like the ubiquitous and te 
unpleasantly odoriferous flying-fox that steals the food so dear to the 
Samoan's heart. Because of its smell and thieving proclivities the flying- 
fox is the subject of a fable depicting it as a despicable creature, and 
this fable or legend has given rise to a proverb that is applied to one 
who behaves as a traitor or false friend. To call anyone a flying-fox 
(pe*‘a) is to call him a bounder, “a stinker". 





Oddly enough, the only card not receiving a vote as the one 
least liked was Card VI, a card often unpopular with those of a European 
cultural group because of its strong sexual qualities. In this connection 
it is significant that the Samoan group, although giving so many anatomical 
responses, gave few to this card, and none of them directly sexual. This 
is probably due to the absence of strong sex repression, the presence of 
which is such an important factor in European cultural groups. 


There were 3 rejections during the conduct of the tests: 2 to 
Card II and 1 to Card VI, but in each case these were not given as the 
least popular card, and the rejections seemed to be partly due to intel- 
lectual inertia - a real problem in an enervating tropical climate. 


From the study of these card preferences one gets the definite 
impression that the cards have different propensities for Samoans than 
they do for European and American groups, and therefore the significance 
of the sequence of the cards is likewise different. 


VI. The validity of the Rorschach method as applied to Samoans. 





From the foregoing it will be quite clear that the Rorschach 
test cannot be interpreted for Samoans in terms of the criteria established 
with other cultural groups, without qualification and modification, the 
“imponderable factors of culture” are too great. Nevertheless an attempt 
was made to compare the Rorschach findings with other independent data. 


In addition to the information outlined in Section II, the three 
Samoan schoolmasters under the direction of the missionary school principal 
prepared ratings on 7 Samoan skills (fishing, cooking, dancing, etc.), and 
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and 13 personality traits, and the school marks in the last examination were 
listed. They were also asked to add any comments concerning the boy, his 
record and behavior. This information was condensed into personality 
sketches distinguished by numbers and without names, and these sketches 

were matched against nameless Rorschach reports. The result was not prom- 
ising, few “hits” being registered. 


Several reasons can be given for this failure to demonstrate 
the validity of the Rorschach as applied to this Samoan group. First must 
be admitted the limitations of the investigator; some one else may have ob- 
tained more positive results. Secondly, the material with which the 
Rorschach reports were matched was quite inadequate and unreliable. Teachers 
ratings are notoriously unreliable - how true this must be then of native 


teachers who had never before heard of objectively rating personality traits, 


and who belong to a society in which judgments are made according to family 
prejudices and personal interests, and not according to any abstract prin- 
ciple of truth or justice. 


In most cases the differential data was so slight as to make iden- 
tification impossible. Thus one boy was only distinguished from a score 
of others by his superior ability in climbing cocoanut trees, an important 
matter, but hardly enough to enable his personality sketch to be fitted 
with a Rorschach report: This lack of distinction may be due not merely to 
the inexperience of the masters in making the ratings, but may also be due 
to a general relative lack of differentiation in individual personalities, 
and from personality to personality, a cultural phenomenon for which there 
is some evidence. 


Finally, the Rorschach criteria for interpretation being based on 
groups belonging to cultures so utterly different from the Samoan cannot be 
expected to be valid unless considerable modification and alteration has 
been made. 


This small study has confirmed the writer's conviction that the 
application of the Rorschach test to as many non-European cultural groups 
as possible is desirable in the interests of the development of Rorschach 
theory and technique. Moreover, the Rorschach is undoubtedly an excellent 
instrument for the study of cultural psychodynamics. Most studies of 
native and primitive cultures have been at a descriptive and superficial 
level; the Rorschach method will make possible a more intensive and deeper 
study of the dynamics of personality and culture. This opens up a most at- 
tractive field of research, full of fascinating problems and possibilites. 
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A CLINICAL VALIDATION OF THE RORSCHACH 
WITH PROBLEM CHILDREN * 


Judith I. Krugman, Ph. D. 


The Rorschach has been used in child guidance clinics with increas- 
ing frequency in recent years. Clinical psychologists and other workers in 
these clinics have been impressed with the close agreement between the person- 
ality picture derived from the Rorschach and that obtained from other clinical 
data. Have they been carried away by their enthusiasm or is the Rorschach 4 
Clinically valid instrument in this situation? Systematic studies to determine 
whether the test has adequate validity with children to warrant its widespread 
adoption are necessary. The present study is one attempt to investigate its 
clinical validity with problem children who have been referred to a child guid- 
ance clinic. 


In early attempts to make studies of reliability and validity of the Vs 
test more objective than those of the continental workers, British and American 
investigators attempted to apply the standard psychometric statistical proced- 
ures with which they were familiar as the scientific desiderata of all standard 
tests. Because the total configuration obtained on the Rorschach was too com- 
plex to handle with these procedures, they were forced to analyze isolated cat- 
egories on the test. Although they expressed some misgivings about using these 
procedures they felt they were the best available at the time. These methods 
have been superseded by others, more adequate in the study of projective methods, 


which take cognizance of the total personality configuration rather than isolated 
scores. 





It is difficult to draw conclusions from previous studies of reliabil- 
ity and validity because many of them have been lacking in objectivity or have 
adduced insufficient evidence, have used fallacious statistical techniques, or 
cannot be readily compared because of differences in the population studied, 
aspects of the test studied, methods and criteria of evaluation. To illustrate 
the lack of comparability even of statistical studies, a brief table of studies 
of reliability is here inserted. 





* The material for this paper was taken from a study submitted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for a Ph. D. degree at New York University under 
Professor Brian E. Tomlinson. The complete data are in the unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, June 1941. The author wishes to acknowledge her gratitude to the 
Rorschach Workers who gave so generously of their time in making this study 
possible: To Dr. Jessica J. Carlson, Miss Clara Carroll, Miss Marion Cowin, 
Miss Alma Paulsen, Psychologists, Dr. Morris Krugman, Chief Psychologist, of 
the Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board of Education, New York City; to 

Dr. Bruno Klopfer, and to Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski. The author is also indebted 
to Dr. Frank J. O'Brien, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, for permission to use the case studies. Many social 
workers and psychologists contributed to these case studies, but the psychia- 
tric work on all the cases was done by one psychiatrist, Dr. Eugene C. Ciccarelli. 
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Table I 


Statistical Studies of the Reliability of the 
Rorschach Reported in the Literature. 








Investi- Num- 
gator Date 
Vernon* 1933 Split- 90 
half* 
Hertz* 1934 Split- 300 
half* 
Kerr 1936 Retest 50 
1 year 
Thornton 1936 Split- 53 
and helf* 58 
Guilford? 
Troup 1938 Retest 20 
+ year 
Fosberg 1939 Retest 66 
with 
varied 
directions 
26 


Factors Results 


Method ber Population Correlated Range of rs 


Average 





English and variety °3d to -91 
American 
College 
Junior high variety -60 to .94 
school stu- 
dents 
English variety ~001 to .74 
children 
College erlebnis- -919 and .938 
students# typus -768 and .655 
10-14 year variety 256 to .82 
twins 

matching 

complete 

psychogram 
Adults-at for parts 


least 1 year and total 
psychology psychogram 
on this table 
results for 
Miscellane- totals only 
ous from the given 
literature 


r .54 


r .83 


r 74 


C .88(5:5) 
-94(10:10) 


r 855 
to 
0917 


r .807 
to 
0914 





* Each of these investigators used different cards to make up their "equivalent" 


halves. 
# The directions given the two groups of students were very different. The 
results of both groups are for the same items. 


lem children. 


The same situation, with a much larger number of studies, prevails 
in the sphere of validity, and in the few studies of these questions with prob- 
The most recent studies have used ingenious means of studying 


objectively the total personality pattern and have yielded positive and inter- 


esting results. 


Troup's study (I3) emphasizes the differences obtained by 


studying the isolated categpries with the usual correlational techniques and 
by applying the statistical matching technique to the total psychogram for the 
same subjects. 
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The primary method used in this study is the matching technique 
suggested by Vernon (15,16). Although this technique seems the most promis- 
ing statistical method, at present, for studying the reliability and validity 
of the psychogram or the personality picture derived therefrom, there are 
several pitfalls that must be considered. First, it gives only a rough meas- 
ure of agreement. Then, it may vary greatly as a result of extraneous factors 
such as the heterogeneity and size of the group matched (e.g-8) and the exper- 
ience and insight of the judges, and the information available to them (e.g.11). 
Insofar as possible these factors have been controlled in this study. 


Another recent method is that of direct qualitative comparison of 
Rorschach and clinical data by outlining the data in tabular form so that it 
can be readily compared. (e.g. 3, 7-) This has been essentially an attempt 
to systematize the original method of comparisons of blind diagnoses. In the 
present study an attempt has been made to objectify this method further by hav- 
ing experienced judges rate the degree of agreement between the two types of 
data which were outlined in tabular form. 


The subjects of the investigation were twenty-five children who had 
been referred for diverse problems to one branch of the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, Board of Education, New York City. They were consecutive cases seen by 
the psychiatrist in May and June, 1939. No selection was made as to age, sex, 
intelligence, type of problem, or status of case. Some were attending for the 
first time; others were returning for treatment or reexamination. There were 
twenty-two boys, three girls. The ages ranged from five years three months to 
eighteen years two months, with a median age of nine years and eight months; 
eighty per cent of the group were below twelve years at the time of initial 
examination. The intelligence levels ranged from borderline to very superior, 
with a median I.Q. of 108.3 on the Stanford-Binet. Although the variety of 
problems was very wide, one would expect less extreme deviations and fewer 
extremely disturbed children than in a clinic connected with a hospital. 


For each subject there was a complete clinical study by pediatrician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychiatric social worker. During the initial 
interviews Rorschach examinations were administered by qualified psychologists 
experienced in the use of the Rorschach. (Fourteen of them were administered 
by the author). A year and a half or more after their administration these 
records were reinterpreted by the investigator in order to hold the personal 
factor in interpretation constant in this study. Further, to obtain "blind" 
interpretations, twenty of these Rorschach records were interpreted by the Chief 
Psychologist of the Bureau of Child Guidance. 


For each case, data obtained in the Rorschach interpretations, and 
data obtained from skeletal abstracts prepared by the investigator from the 
voluminous clinic records, were outlined under three major headings - 

1. Intellectual Aspects, 2. Emotional Configuration and Emotional Aspects, 
3. Diagnosis - under the following outline form. 





Rorschach | Rorschach Psychiatric | Social Psycho- | Miscellan- 
Interpret-| Interpret- Examination | History | logical | eous 








ation I ation II Examin- | Data 
ation 
Intellec- 
tual Aspects 
Personality 
Configura- 


tion and Emo- 
tional Aspects 


























Diagnosis 
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For purposes of matching, the Rorschach interpretations columns of 
the chart were cut apart from columns pertaining to clinical data. For the 
later rating the charts were put together. 


The raw data for the study were (1) the Rorschach response records 
and scoring tabulations, (2) the interpretations made by the investigator, 
(3) the interpretations made by the chief psychologist, (4) the chart outlines 
of the case studies, (5) the chart outlines of the Rorschach interpretations. 


The first phase of the study, consisting of three parts, was the 
investigation of the objectivity and reliability of the interpretations, since 
such reliability is essential for clinical validity» 


Part I: In this part three judges were used. They were each given the sets 
of independent interpretations in four groups of five pairs each and asked to 
match them. Personal pronouns and reference to the sex of the subject were 
deleted to eliminate the possibility of matching on the basis of this extran- 
eous clue. Since all three judges matched the interpretations perfectly and 
stated the matching was excessively easy, it was not considered necessary to 
have any other judges for this part of the study. The results indicated that 
two Rorschach workers can develop very similar standards of interpretation 
and that the interpretations then possess a high degree of objectivity. 


Part II: In this part, following the matching, the same judges were asked to 
rate the degree of agreement between the two interpretations for data under 
(1) intellectual aspects (2) personality configuration and emotional aspects 
(3) diagnosis and (4) the total picture based on all this data. They were to 
rate on a five point scale of agreement, which could not be defined very pre- 
cisely, but was roughly described as follows: 


1. Essential agreement -- roughly 80-100% agreement 


2. Fair agreement -- roughly 60- 80% agreement 
3. Approximately equal amount of agreement and disagreement 
4. Slight agreement -- roughly 20- 40% agreement, more disagreement 


than agreement, or inadequate and does not 
mention many important factors. 

5. No agreement -- roughly O- 20% agreement, or disagrees on 
practically all essentials 


Although it was evident that these ratings were bound to be rough and might 
show variations of interpretation among the judges, they were expected to 
yield somewhat more comparable data than remarks of the judges without ref- 
erence to any scale, and to give more analytic data than the matching. 


The ratings assigned by the judges were naturally high, since the 
interpretations had been matched with such ease. Only the upper end of the 
scale was used with the preponderant number of judgments at the highest rating 
point. The ratings are shown in Table II. Originally it was planned to apply 
the chi square test to the rating parts of this study but the distribution of 
ratings was so markedly skewed and obviously did not show any approach to a 
normal curve of distribution, that it was unnecessary to apply this teste In 
this part, the closest agreement was on the total picture, and on personality 
configuration and emotional aspects; diagnosis came next, and intellectual 
aspects last. Whether this order is characteristic in general or with certain 
types of cases cannot be determined by one study like this. Further research 
on this problem should be worthwhile. 
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Table II 
Ratings of Agreement Between Twenty Pairs of Independent 
Rorschach Interpretations Assigned by Three Judges 














Intellectual Personality, Emo- Total Sum of 
Aspects tional Aspects Diagnosis Picture Ratings 
Ratings No. q "No. 4 No. q@ No. ¢& No. q, 
1 48 So.0 ~° 57 95.0 52 86.6 58 96.7 215 89.6 
2 12 20.0 = $3 5.0 7. 3.7 2 3.3 24 10.0 
3 0 0 0 0 1 1.7 0 =#«O i 0.4 
Total 60 100 60 100 60 100 60 100 240 100 


Ratings 4 and 5 were omitted from the table since these ratings were not 
given by any of the judges. 





Part III: The reliability was further tested by a matching experiment in which 
seven judges participated in matching the Rorschach response records and scor- 
ing tabulations with the interpretations. Six judges matched twenty-five 
records each, and one judge twenty records in groups of five pairs each, mak- 
ing a total of one hundred and seventy matchings. Four of the judges had been 
at the Bureau of Child Guidance for at least four years and had developed their 
standards of Rorschach interpretation together. One had been at the Bureau 
less than one year and had developed her standards of interpretation indepen- 
dently. Two judges, outstanding experts, Dr. Bruno Klopfer and Dr. Zygmunt 
Piotrowski had not worked at the Bureau of Child Guidance. It was thought 

that possibly those judges who had worked together closely as clinical psy- 
chologists for several years might have more similar standards and consequently 
might have greater matching success on this part of the study but this did 

not prove to be the case. The judges did not show any consistent differences. 
The following table shows the percentage of successful matchings of each judge 
for each matching group, and the average for all, as well as the coefficient 

of contingency. 


It is evident that the judges were able to match most of the records 
correctly, the average percentage of successful matchings ranging from 80 to 
100%. (It must be remembered that in t:t+ matching, if there is one error, 
there are necessarily two, and that in a group of five pairs, if any error is 
made, the highest possible percentage correct is 60 for that group. If one 
error is made in the twenty-five mathcings, then the average percentage cor- 
rect is 92.) The average coefficient of contingency obtained, -872+.015, is 
very high. Since the highest possible coefficient of contingency in this 
case is .894, it is evident that this coefficient is indicative of a closer 
relationship than a Pearson coefficient of similar magnitude would be. These 
results indicate that the brief personality interpretations of problem child- 
ren derived by experienced Rorschach workers do show a high degree of object- 
ivity and reliability. 


No previous study of reliability, to the investigator's knowledge, 
has attacked the problem of the reliability of the interpretations with the 
methods employed in this study: the matching and rating of independent inter- 
pretations, and the matching of response records with interpretations. The 
only published study (13) utilizing the matching method in the study of 
reliability, at the time this study was being made, investigated the reliabil- 
ity of the instrument in retesting, by matching the scoring tabulations of 
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the original test and the retest. The coefficient of contingency in that 
study was .88. Other recent investigations also study the stability of the 
test in retests under experimentally varied conditions. (e.g. 4,9) 


Table III 
Summary of Results of Matching Twenty-five 


Pairs of Rorschach Response Records with 
Rorschach Personality Interpretations 











Percentages of Pairs Correctly Matched Coefficient 
Group mx tst = 5 x 5:5 of 
7 II IIT IV Vv Average Contingency* 
Judge A 100 100 100 100 100 100 894 
Judge C 100 100 100 100 60 92 e875 
Judge D 100 100 100 100 60 92 6875 
Judge E 100 60 100 100 (40)** 80 -832 
Judge F 100 100 100 100 100 100 894 
Judge G 100 #8100 60 100 40 80 832 
Judge H 100 100 100 100 60 92 875 
Average 100 94 94 100 66 91 e872 
Coefficient 
of -894 .880 .880 -894 .754 872 
Contingency 


Average Coefficient of Contingency .872 P.E.m.015 
P.E.n.012 
Forecasting Efficiency of C 71% 
r with equivalent forecasting 
efficiency e957 





*The maximum coefficient of contingency for 5:5 matching is .894. 

**This judge matched only four groups. Since Group V was a more difficult 
group to match, it was thought that if the average obtained by this judge 
for the four groups were used, the percentage might be spuriously high. 
For this reason, the lowest rating obtained by any of the judges was 
arbitrarily assigned for this group. It is placed in parentheses to 
show that it is interpolated, The results may be slightly lowered by 
this weighting, since it is possible that a higher percentage might have 
been obtained by actual matching. 








The second phase of the study, a direct investigation of the 
clinical validity of the interpretations, consists of Parts IV and V. 


Part IV: The twenty-five Rorschach personality interpretations outlined on 
the charts were matched with the chart outlines of the clinical case study 
abstracts in matching groups of five pairs. Five judges participated in this 
part of the study, with a total of one hundred and twenty-five matchings. 

The judges stated that the matching in Part III was challenging but easier 
than thet in Part IV and that it was done with a greater immediate sense of 
certainty. In Part IV it was difficult to keep in mind at one time five sets 
of such complex data as the case study abstracts and the Rorschach Interpret- 








—— See 
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ations, especially when there were some similarities between cases.* The 
results of this matching were somewhat lower than those in Part III, but 
still very high. 


Table IV 





Summary of Results of Matching Twenty-Five 
Pairs of Rorschach Personality Interpretations 
with Case Study Abstracts 











Percentages of Pairs Correctly Matched Coefficient 
Group mx tst = 5 x 5:5 of 
I It III IV Vv Average Contingency** 
Judge A 100 100 60 100 100 92 2875 
Judge B 100 100 #100 60 40 80 832 
Judge C 100 100 #100 100 100 100 894 
Judge D 100 60 60 100 100 84 «850 
Judge E 60 60 40 60 100 64 - 740 ' 
Average 92 84 72 84 88 84 «850 
Coefficient 
of °875 .850 .793 -850 .863 - 850 
Contingency 


Average Coefficient of Contingency .850 P.E.m .022 
P.Een 022 
Forecasting Efficiency of C 64% 
r with equivalent forecasting 
efficiency 0933 





** The maximum coefficient possible in 5:5 matching is .894. 





It is evident that the average coefficient of contingency, .850+ .022, shows 

a highly significant degree of relationship. The average percentage of correct 
matchings for the five judges was 84. Four of the five judges had the same 9 
range of percent of successful matchings as had been obtained by the judges 

in Part III (80-100%). Only one judge had less than 80% correctly matched. 


Vernon's (14,pp. 210-214) report of matchings of Rorschach inter- 
pretations with personality sketches based upon either case study notes or 
personal acquaintance, showed an average coefficient of contingency of 
-833+.032. In this study of 45 cases and a total of 55 matchings he mentioned 
eight child guidance cases. 


Part V: After all the matchings were completed the charts were put together 
and the same judges rated the agreement between the Rorschach interpretation 
and case study abstract for each of the aspects listed in Part II and on the 
same rating scale. Again, the majority of ratings were high for all cases, 
although less so than in Part II. About 95% of the ratings were at the two 
upper points of the scale. Table V shows the detailed ratings. 





* Troup in using Rorschachs of twins stated, "It is rather doubtful if even 
@ skilled judge can grasp at one time five such involved sets of material as 
the Rorschach records plus their interpretations of the total personality 
picture." (13,p.541) 
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Table V 


Ratings of Agreement between Twenty-five Rorschach Personality 
Interpretations and Case Studies Assigned by Five Judges 








Intellectual Personality, Em0- Total Sum of 

Aspects tional Aspects Diagnosis Picture Ratings 

Ratings No. A No. qZ, No. ee No. % 
1 106 84.8 95 76.0 69 55.2 95 76.0 365 73.0 
2 pa. 12.0 23 18.4 40 32.0 28 22.4 106 21.2 
3 1 0.8 7 5.6 15 12.0 2 1.6 25 5.0 
4 3 2.4 0 0 1 0.8 0 0 4 0.8 

5 0 0 0 0 8) 0 0 0 0 oO 
Total 125 100.0 125 100.0 125 100.0 125 100.0 §00 100.0 





ity 


All the results tend to indicate the clinical validity and reliabil- 
of the interpretations. The ratings show higher reliability than validity 


in all aspects except the intellectual. The latter obtains approximately the 
same percentage of high ratings in both reliability and validity. 


The findings seem to warrant the following conclusions and implica- 


tions. 


1. 


Re 


4. 










The Rorschach personality interpretations of these problem children possess 


@ high degree of objectivity, reliability and clinical validity. In view 
of the fact that these children probably show milder deviations than child- 
ren referred to hospital clinics these results are especially significant. 


The impressions of clinical psychologists that the Rorschach should be a 
valuable adjunct to the usual clinical methods are confirmed. The results 
indicate that the use of the Rorschach is practicable in the child guidance 
clinic, where time is limited, since brief interpretations of the outstand- 
ing personality patterns show high reliability and clinical validity for 
individual use. 


Persons experienced in the use of the method can develop similar standards 
of interpretation, and these interpretations show a higher degree of object- 
ivity than has been ascribed to the Rorschach by many psychologists. The 
desirability of uniform standards of training is obvious. 


Competent Rorschach workers, regardless of differences in experience, are 
able to match Rorschach response records and interpretations with a high 
degree of success. 


Psychologists working in a child guidance clinic, and experienced in the 
use of the Rorschach, are able to match Rorschach interpretations with 

case studies with a high degree of suceess. It seems probable that results 
may be even better when the terminology and concepts used in the various 
aspects of the clinical study become more uniform and objective. 


Rorschach data on personality configuration and emotional aspects, and on 
diagnosis, showed higher reliability than validity, while those on intel- 
lectual aspects showed approximately equivalent reliability and validity. 
This may be due to the fact that the terminology used in describing intel- 
lectual aspects is better standardized, and the data on these aspects is 
less complex. These results are presented with some hesitation, primarily 
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to illustrate the method. Whether similar results would be found with 
another group, or with different types of populations can only be deter- 
mined by future investigations. Possibly more satisfactory methods will 
be devised for making such analyses of the data. 


The matching technique can be used successfully in studies of reliability 
and validity of the Rorschach interpretations, and studies using this 
technique with more groups of problem children, with specific age groups, 

and with different types of subjects, should give us comparable objective 
data on which to base conclusions on the comparative reliability and 
validity of the interpretations with different groups. Further, the match- 
ing of response records with interpretations should serve as a valuable 
device in helping students who are learning to interpret Rorschach protocols. 


Although it was thought that the rating technique might give more refined 
results than the matching, it was in operation, less satisfying because 
less objective. As stated above, the results obtained from the ratings 
are presented with some hesitation. Further work with this method would 


have to be done before it can be decided whether it can contribute findings 9 
of value. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN BLOT AND CONCEPT 
IN GRAPHIC RORSCHACH RESPONSES 


Kate N. Levine, M.A. and Joseph R. Grassi, M.A.* 


The Graphic Rorschach method is fully described in a forthcoming 
publication depicting its application to a large and varied series of sub- 
jects.(1) Briefly, the Graphic Rorschach technique provides standardized 
instructions for obtaining and evaluating subjects’ graphic representation 
of their verbal Rorschach responses. The subject is given freedom to best 
represent the ebjeet he sees in the blot by copying or modifying, omitting 
or adding to the given blot features. 


Using this procedure approximately 1700 separate drawings were 
obtained from 150 different subjects. These were studied in order to estab- 
lish the areas or aspects in which variation occurred; five separate fields 
were readily delineated. In each, a parallel continuum was demonstrated. 
At one extreme was a production which attempted to adhere rigidly to the form 
of the blot, so that the graphic production was essentially a copy; this 4 
type of response we have chosen to call a “blot-dominated" response. At the 
other extreme was the production which represented only the subject's image 
of the object described without reproduction of the pertinent blot elements; 
these have been termed the "concept-dominated" responses. 


The most usual production is that in which the blot elements essen- 
tial for the portrayal are recognizable, with minor modification to suit the 
object described. It is thus apparent that two factors combine to produce 
the interpretation, and that these are relatively (although not absolutely) 
independent in the graphic response. In the majority of “normal” subjects 
@ balance was maintained so that dominance of one or the other force occurred 
infrequently and not to excessive degrees; there were more balanced responses 
than there were any other type. 


Specific examples of these types of behavior may serve to clarify 
the discussion. An individual who falls into the blot-dominated group displays 
the following characteristics. Regardless of the specific meaning or inter- 9 
pretation he has attributed to the blot, he copies it detail by detail, fre- 
quently magnifying separate areas so as to lose the organization of the whole 
and to produce markedly asymmetrical drawings which may not fit onto the sheet 
of paper. He tends to include all of the areas on the card, whether his re- 
sponse has been directed only to a detail or to the whole. He is concerned 
with the accuracy of his reproduction and will not alter or omit any feature, 
even when he cannot relate it to his concept meaningfully; often he spends 
15 to 30 minutes on each drawing. Frequently he tries to match the color of 
the blot exactly. He makes no additions to the features present although 
the concept is obviously incomplete by virtue of their lack. It is univer- 
sally possible to recognize the blot to which the response is related and 
rarely possible to recognize the object being portrayed. 


* Psychology Dept., Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. 


(1) The Graphic Rorschach as a Clinical Instrument, by Gregory N. Rochlin, 
Kate N. Levine, and Joseph R. Grassi. Presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association, May 1942. 
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When patients exhibiting this constellation of behavior traits were 
isolated, the group was found to include general paretics, brain injuries, 
arteriosclerotics, alcoholics with encephalopathy, and convulsive disorders 
with demonstrable organic pathology. Another group of patients who evidenced 
blot-dominance of less extreme variety included largely deteriorated Schizo- 
phrenics, some depressives, some mental defectives, and no normals. 





Despite the artificial distinction on the basis of degree of blot 
dominance, the entire group displayed certain common characteristics. Their 
production was dictated largely or entirely by the immediate situation, so 

that they were unable to discriminate between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial. Their naming of the blot represented conceptual thinking only super- 
ficieally, and they were actually unable to reorganize or evaluate the specific 
stimulus situation in terms of their concept, i.e. they were unable to abstract. 


The work and concepts of Dr. Kurt Goldstein, Dr. Marjorie Bolles, 
and their followers is too well known to need elaboration here. They have 
demonstrated that defects of abstract capacity occur in the patient with 
organic brain pathology and similarly in a large number of Schizophrenics. 
4] This general thesis is upheld by the present data. However, it is here dem- 
onstrated that the observed defect results from the interaction of deficient 
conceptualization and over-reactive responsiveness to the concrete situation. 
Many of these patients can represent their concept when the blot is not pres- 
ent (except in the most severely impaired cases), but must reproduce the blot 
in the test situation; these are the individuals who represent the most ex- 
treme blot-dominance, and are almost without exception the patients with or- 
ganic pathology. In other instances conceptualization seems deficient, al- 
though not lacking, and the subject copies the blot not because of compulsion 
to do so, but because he has no clear independent concept; it is difficult 
for him to draw or describe his concept under any circumstances. These are 
the patients in the second group described above, and they display the less 
extreme form of blot-dominance. 
















At the opposite extreme are those patients whose productions seem 
to be related not to the blot itself, but to the concept associated with 
the blot. In contrast to blot-dominated drawings, one can rarely determine 
the blot being used, but can always recognize the object represented. (It 
must be noted that artistic talent does not affect the evaluation of a draw- 
ing according to the established criteria.) The blot form is modified to an 
excessive degree, many major areas may be omitted, extraneous color is fre- 
quently introduced, and many irrelevant additions obscure the given features. 
These patients rarely evidence defective perception, since they are at least 
partially aware of their departure from the blot form, but rather they respond 
to the dictates of an overstrong conceptualization. 














Clinical groups are not as readily isolated in the concept-dominated 
records as in the earlier mentioned instances. Extreme forms of behavior 
occur in convulsive disorders without organic defect, and some manics; minor 
degrees of concept-dominance occur in a heterogeneous group, including many 
normals. 












It is obvious therefore that dominance of either percept or con- 
cept in a majority of instances removes from a record the normal balance of 
the two forces, that is, reflects an unsuccessful adaptation to the reality 
situation on the part of the subject. It is of interest to note in this 
respect that the common quality of a‘large group of Schizophrenic productions 
was their failure to achieve this balance, reflected in large scale deviation 
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now in one direction, now in the other. The direction of the deviation was 
of significance only with respect to their clinical condition. (A detailed 
study of this problem is at present being made by one of us.) The important 
feature is, however, that the characteristically poor adaptation and adjust- 
ment of this type of patient is reflected in his inability to adapt percept 
in the Graphic Rorschach. 


In summary therefore, the use of the Graphic Rorschach method has 
clarified the factors contributing to the Rorschach interpretation, and has 
made it possible to observe the dynamic interaction of percept and concept 
in the interpretation process. The results have led to better understanding 
of these functions in the normal response; it is with reference to the un- 
usual, frequently little-understood response of the disturbed mental function 
that better understanding has been introduced. The fact of their deviation 
has long been noted, but in this study the dynamic forces responsible for 
them have been thrown into relief so that the specific failure to adjust con- 
cept and percept to the reality situation has been demonstrated, and two 
Opposite types of failure described. The possible combinations of deficient 
and over-strong perceptual and conceptual functions have by no means been ® 
exhausted; the Graphic Rorschach method is rather offered as a tool by which 
an elementary knowledge of their inter-relationships may perhaps be investi- 
gated. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR RORSCHACH TRAINING 





* Douglas M. Kelley, M. D. 


In 1940 a survey of the training facilities for the Rorschach (1) 
Method in the U.S.A. was undertaken. At that time Beck's (2) five qualifi- 
cations of a Rorschach worker were indicated and the general need for a more 
comprehensive study was indicated. Resently an attempt to gather opinions 
from the leading Rorschach workers, both in the United States and abroad, 
was undertaken, and the present communication is based upon these responses. 


The problem with which we are at present concerned is to attempt to 
clarify the general training requirements for work in the Rorschach method. 
The opinions included in this discussion have been gathered in response to 
the above mentioned questionnaire (3). Replies to this questionnaire were 
most gratifying and some thirty five workers have sent in their opinions and 
ideas. The Rorschach experience of these thirty-five workers totals more 
than 32,000 records and consequently may be considered as fairly definitive. 


One of the first problems considered was the question of how many 
Rorschachs were necessary to be taken and interpreted before a student could 
be considered a good Rorschach worker. It is obvious that quantitative re- 
sponses are not the whole answer to this problem. Certainly the type of 
record studied, the quality of the student, and the amount of time and energy 
expended play a tremendous role. The general opinion of most workers on this 
subject emphasizes the need for variation in the records giving the student 
an opportunity to study both normal and pathological records. 


From a quantitative view point, estimates as to the actual number 
of records necessary vary between 50 and 1,000 records with a majority of 
workers estimating about 100. There is no doubt but that a student must have 
considerable practice in actually working with records to become an accomplished 
Rorschach worker. To simply study records without a theoretical background 
is to explore an uncharted terain, but to attempt to study without using act- 
ual records is to merely do armchair theorising and not to penetrate the ter- 
ritory at all. From a practical point of view, probably 100 to 200 records 
are an adequate number provided they possess sufficient variation and are 
carefully worked over by the student. 


The second problem which faces all those concerned with the teaching 
of the method is the question of how much training is necessary before an 
individual may be considered competent to do good Rorschach work and also 
what requirements are prerequisite before this training is given. Most workers 
are fairly in agreement on the first point, feeling that at least one to two 
years work are required. This training should consist of approximately 20 
to 30 hours theoretical instruction to introduce the student to the technique, 
and the rest of the time should be devoted to intensive study of actual rec- 
ords under the guidance of a skilled worker. Here again, we are faced with 
the problem of individual differences in students and there is no doubt but 
that a highly intelligent worker can successfully learn the method with little 
assistance but with much effort. It must be stressed, however, that it is 
almost impossible to learn the technique without some guidance by a skilled 
and experienced teacher, and it should also be emphasized thet the method is 
not easy to learn. There seems to be a general feeling among most teachers 


* University of California Medical School. 
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of the method that many workers in the field are insufficiently trained, and 
begin independent work without an adequate theoretical and practical back- 
ground. For this reason, except in isolated instances, at least one year or 
more intensive training under adequate supervision should be required. 


The second part of this problem --- what requirements are prere- 
quisite to this training --- is more difficult. Almost all of the 35 responses 
to this question emphasize the need for basic training in psychology or psy- 
chiatry before Rorschach work is begun. One writer, for example, would require 
“Several years post graduate psychological work of some kind, either psychia- 
tric or research. A proper knowledge of psychoanalysis is, I consider, in- 
dispensable; therapeutic experience with children, experience with psychoses, 
and vocational work are assets," and another would ask for "College education, 
capacity for scientific work. Good psychological understanding, preferably 
@ good knowledge and understanding of psychoanalytic methods and theories, 
otherwise depending on the intended use of the method.” 


Again "A thorough grounding in some scientific subject, and an 
additional knowledge of psychology, if psychology is not the main field. I 
would say that it is valuable to have some medical and psychiatric training 
or knowledge, but, of course, not essential. The real prerequisite seems to 
me a trained mind, and the acquaintance with some field of the Ph. D. or at 
least M. A. level", is required by one expert, and snother states, "I would 
definitely set the standards quite high; i.e. knowledge of theoretical psy- 
chology (theory of personality) as well as clinical. Both should be pre- 
requisite." 


Beck's requirements previously published include broad experience 
in psychopathology, psychoanalysis, experience with the Rorschach test in 
many clinical groups, orientation in the Rorschach-Oberholzer tradition, and 
& foundation in experimental psychology. He further emphasizes that "A var- 
iety of clinical experience, aside from Rorschach training, is the most im- 
portant, more so than Rorschach experience." 


From these comments which are typical of the group, it is obvious 
that most experts believe that a college background with extensive training 
in either psychology or psychiatry, or both, are necessary prerequisites for 
training in the method. One worker, however, states, "I feel that not the 
college degrees but three to five year's study, and successful field exper- 
ience in social work, psychometrics, clinical psychology, educational psy- 
chology, etc. should be prerequisite." 


There is certainly something to this suggestion, particularly in 
view of the variation in academic requirements throughout the United States 
and in Europe. A few individuals also mentioned the need for a well balanced 
personality in the student. This is a most essential qualification for the 
Rorschach Method, because its inherent structure lends itself to bizarre 
manipulation more easily than most personality techniques. It is essential, 
therefore, that it be kept out of the hands of the “lunatic fringe” of society 
and that unstable and maladjusted individuals be denied training in its meth- 
ods. It is equally obvious, of course, that unscrupulous and dishonest work- 
ers should be totally discouraged whenever possible. 


From a careful study of the opinions expressed, we can conclude 
that. there are certain basic requirements for Rorschach training and certain 
additional embellishments which, while not necessary, may be of extreme value. 
The essential requirement for training seems to be an adequate background in 
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psychology with emphasis on personality studies or clinical experience in 
either psychology or psychiatry. In almost all cases, such experience will 
undoubtedly include a college degree. It is my candid opinion that the de- 
gree itself should not be made a requirement but rather that emphasis should 
be placed upon the quality of the psychological training and upon the amount 
of clinical work carried out by the applicant. In addition to this basic 
requirement, experience in other fields of psychology and medicine are of 
value, and psychoanalytical training, while not essential, is extremely use- 
ful to the candidate. 


From a practical point of view, these requirements may be listed 
as follows:- 


ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 





Adequate theoretical knowledge of the modern concepts 
of personality. 


Practical experience of at least 1 to 2 years in clinical 
psychology, psychiatry, or other fields dealing with 
human relationships. 


Adequate training of at least 3 years in psychopathology 
both clinical and theoretical if the candidate intends 
to undertake Rorschach work in this field. 


OPTIONAL ASSETS 





Psychoanalysis or psychoanalytic orientation. 
Experienee in research and scientific methodology. 


Training in allied fields of endeavor such as medicine, 
anthropology, experimental psychology, etc. 


In addition to the above educational requirements, @ personal inter- 
view must be held with each candidate and any one showing evidence of marked 
deviation, insincerity, maladjustment or fradulent attitudes should be rejected. 


From the above discussion, it can be seen that the possession of 
an M. D., a Ph. D., or any other academic title is not an essential require- 
ment. Even an A. B. degree may not be necessary if the candidate has in some 
way received adequate theoretical and practical training in personality prob- 
lems. Occasionally a worker may be trained for a specific purpose such as to 
act as assistant to an expert worker without even possessing these requirements. 
Such exceptions should only be made, however, if the expert has complete know- 
ledge of the personelity of the candidate and is certain that once trained, 
the assistant will not attempt to use the Rorschach method for nefarious 
purposes. 


These same qualifications should be required if possible by all 
those who are teaching the method. Essentially these requirements make 
training in the method, except for rare instances, a post graduate procedure. 
At present, no undergraduate courses in the Rorschach method are being given 
‘so far as is known, in the United States, and it is our feeling that the 
method should always be kept in the graduate curriculum. 
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Courses given outside University jurisdiction should be carefully 
supervised, and training should be denied all individuals who fail to meet 
these standards. Unfortunately there is a growing demand for Rorschach 
training throughout the United States both by quelified and unqualified in- 
dividuals. It is our feeling that training in the method should not be with- 
held from any qualified individual desiring it for any reason whatsoever. 
On the other hand, if a strenuous attempt is made to keep the method in the 
hands of those who will use it in a scientific manner and prevent it from 
being employed by unscrupulous and inadequate individuals, the Rorschach 
technique will take its place as an accepted scientific tool and will never 
run the risk of falling into the class of fade and frauds. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


by ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI, Ph. D. 


Bochner, R. and Halpern, F. 
The Clinical Application of the Rorschach Test. 
Grune @ Stratton, Inc. pp. 216, 1942 


In a textbook for the beginner who has no knowledge of the subject, 
no originality of thought is required but e clear, simple and systematic ex- 
position of the fundamental ideas and working methods is expected, especially 
when the authors themselves declare in the Preface that using “the materia) 
in all languages, properly organised and reworked ... we have given in brief 
and simplified form an exposition of the Rorschach test". The first thing 
that strikes one acquainted with the Rorschach literature is the authors’ fail- 
ure to make use of many excellent formulations of the method, its rationale, 
purposes and applications which have appeared in Rorschach's own Psychodiag- 
nostik and in the books and articles of Beck, Klopfer, D. Levy, Loosli-Usteri, 
Monnier, Oberholzer, Schneider, Zulliger and some others. 


The textbook contains many statements which are erroneous. The chap- 
ter on Test Procedure states “Throughout the test the examiner should show a 
respect for and interest in the subject's productions, so that there will be 
no embarrassment or feeling of inhibition. A valid picture is obtained only 
when these conditions prevail". As a matter of fact, it is possible to obtain 
@ valid Rorschach record even though a patient be inhibited, anxious, or per- 


plexed. This opinion of the authors is contrary to the procedure followed by 
Rorschach and all who use the method clinically. If the conditions enumerated 
by the authors were necessary for a valid Rorschach examination, the Rorschach 
method would be useless with a large proportion of clinic cases, and would be 
inapplicable in cases in which the clinician usually welcomes the Rorschach 
findings most, in cases of agitation, depression, marked evasiveness, and with- 
drawal. 


The statement that "the presence of M and C in equal amounts keeps 
the individual from losing contact with realty" (p56) is erroneous. Many psy- 
chotics have equal though small amounts of M and C. On the other hand, unequal 
amounts of M and C do not make an individual lose ocontact with reality. In 
fact, only about half of the total population have approximately equal amounts 
of oolor and human movement interpretations. On p.54 the definite claim is made 
that “if an individual*s M:C ratio shows an extra-tensive predominance and his 
FM+m:FC'+c favors the introversive factors, we should assume that while this 
man is living primarily as an extravert, his basic potentialities are more crea~ 
tive and favor more intensive living than he is manifesting". The plain impli- 
cation here is that the latter ratio is more fundamental than the M:C ratio. 
This is a misunderstanding of Klopfer's idea and is contrary to facts. E.g., 

D. M. Kelley's experiments with alcoholic intoxication indicate the reverse of 
the authors' statement, as was to be expected by deduction from the main 
Rorschach interpretative principles. 


The combination of a human movement interpretation with a chiaroscuro 
element is considered to indicate that the inner t#isturbance is used "as 4 
springboard to creativity" (p.126). It would be correct to say rather that the 
disturbance is affecting unfavorably the creativity. The authors quote Rorschach 
as saying that three dimensional shede interpretations with perspective imply 
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that the individual giving them "feels himself inwardly lacking or even de- 
teriorated" (p.51). The perspective shade answers are hardly ever given by 

persons of lower than average intelligence and extremely rarely by psychotics, 
let alone by deteriorated patients. Rorschach did not say that these answers 
are signs of a feeling of deterioration. 


There are numerous hypothetical observations which appear to be super- 
ficial and not well considered. We are offered a hypothesis of the production 
of movement interpretations. This production involves three steps (p.39). 
"The first is the recognition and acceptance of the stimulus. The second is 
the identification of the subject with the stimulus. The third is the use of 
the stimulus in final production and creation, in which the tensions induced 
by the stimulus are released by the creation. The M responses then are 4 
stabilizing factor between the individual and his environment, and so consti- 
tute a link in the continuity of his experience. By means of the M responses 
the individual and his environment are mediated and interact". There seems 

to be no reason why this hypothesis could not apply almost equally well to 

the C, F, and other Rorschach factors. All of these represent mental processes 
which reflect the interaction between the individual and his environment. 


Everything that happens to an individual constitutes a link in the continuity 
of his experiences. 
























Rorschach is misunderstood in a number of places. Again on p.63 
Rorschach is quoted as saying that a large percentage of object responses points 
to a concrete, practical way of thinking. In fact, Rorschach said the opposite: 
according to him, a large percentage of object answers indicates inability to 
concentrate, i.e., inability to handle the conorete and the practical. On 

p-25 pedants are singled out as individuals who give primarily D answers. The 
vast majority of adults give primarily D answers and fewer W or d answers.- 














Sometimes a problem is merely touched but not clarified. “When all 
the Dr are of one kind,...they are naturally diagnostically significant for 
this reason even if they are not very numerous" (p.31). What the significance 
is, we are not told, although a study of Oberholzer's analysis of the meaning 
of various types of small detail interpretations would have provided an answer. 


The avowed desire of Mrs. Bochner and Mrs. Halpern was to write an 
easy and practical book. "We believe the test important enough to be made 
available to all psychologists and psychiatrists" (p.x). This purpose has 
not been fulfilled if only for two fundamental reasons. The textbook does not 
contain a list of normal detail interpretations without which the number of 

D and d remains unknown. No hint is given where such a list could be obtained 
and the authors make no use of their own bibliography. In general, only in 

few instances have the authors indicated the source of their statements. This 
is a pity because a beginner, eager to enlarge his knowledge, does not know 
where to turn if he feels the need of a more complete discussion of a point. 

The very important problem of what constitutes a good and a bad form inter- 
pretation is treated very briefly by stating that the problem must be solved 
statistically and that a good form interpretation is one which occurs frequently: 


No tables of good form answers are included in the book and no hint is given 
where such tables are available. 

















The problem of the good form is very difficult but it cannot be 
avoided in a textbook, particularly in a textbook of the clinical application 

of the Rorschach method. The distinction between a good and a bad form inter- 
pretation is indispensable for beginners and experts alike. The percentage 

of sharply perceived forms is the most important single component that must be 
considered in making psychiatric diagnoses on the basis of the Rorschach findings 
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Much space is devoted to the discussion of the W as indicator of 
intellectual activity - and rightly so. However the important dynamic aspect 
of the W, i.e., the fact that the W is the most important Rorschach indicator 
of drive toward achievement, of ambition, is mentioned in a brief footnote, as 
an afterthought. (p.20) 


The book contains twenty records, nineteen of which are interpreted. 
The interpretations are brief, no longer than those in Rorschach's Psychodiag- 
nostik but actually giving far less information than the terse and succinct 
case analyses of Rorschach. Only the first case has a long interpretation so 
far as the number of pages is concerned. The signs by which sexual disturbance 
can be recognized are emphasized but no attempt is made to specify the nature 
of the disturbance. After all, there is no psychoneurotic or psychotic with- 
out psychosexual difficulties. Thus stating merely that a patient has psycho- 
sexual problems hardly contributes to the understanding of the patient's con- 
flicts. Apparently none of the case studies has been made ‘blind’. 


The authors present the case studies in a far less systematic and 
thorough manner than, e.g-, Beck in his Introduction. In scope, wealth of 
material, clarity of exposition, a thorough and even treatment of the problems 
of personality description as well as those of psychiatric diagnosis, the 
Bochner-Halpern textbook is decidedly inferior to that of Beck in English and 


even to the less ambitious introductory texts of Loosli-Usteri and Schneider 
in other languages. 


In summary, the Bochner-Halpern textbook is not a coherent and com 
pleted presentation of the fundamental principles and facts concerning the 
Rorschach method. It fails especially in the discussion of diagnosis and of 
other clinical applications of the method. More specifically, (1) it contains 
statements so general and oversimplified that they cease to be valid; e.g, 
the opinion that lack of color responses indicates emotional stability when it 
is known clinically that the great majority of non-defective adults who give 
no color responses are either hysterical or psychotic; (2) it contains also 
statements which are applied to specific cases by the authors whereas they have 
& much wider field of application; e.g., the three steps of the movement inter- 
pretations; (3) it includes a number of opinions which are misleading by their 
inaccuracies; (4) it does not give the reader means by which to differentiate 
between a good and a bad form interpretation; without this differentiation no 
valid conclusions can be drawn from any Rorschach record and therefore the com- 
plete discussion of the good and bad form belongs in a textbook for beginners; 
(5) it does not tell how to differentiate rare details from normal details; 
this differentiation is also indispensable, particularly when the Rorschach is 
used as a diagnostic aid; (6) the bibliography contains references which have 
not been utilized; they could have been used to advantage; on the other hand, 
some references which are not included in the bibliography were used exten- 
sively. The Rorschach-Oberholzer article in the J. Nerv. & Mental Disease, 
Vol. 60, which - for its size - appears to be the best introduction into the 
method in English, is not listed. 


If one considers that Beck's book appeared in 1937, that the Rorschach 
Research Exchange is in its sixth year of continuous publication, that descrip- 
tive articles have been appearing in English for ten years, that the Rorschach 
method is used daily in many clinics - the authors’ gratuitous remark that "a 
certain aura has gathered about the test, making of it a cult in which only the 
initiated may serve” (p.ix) is startling. The Rorschach method is a cult no 
more than. are higher mathematics. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 









Rorschach Volunteer Unit: 
The Rorschach Volunteer Unit has been able to establish contact with the 


following Rorschach workers, serving in various branches of our or the United 
Nations War Services: 









Army: 


lst Lt. John F. Blalock, Jr., (M.C.) Pvt. Stanley S. Schwartz 
A Station Hospital, Psych. Research Unit 
e Camp Wheeler, Georgia. A. c. R. T. C., U. S. Army Air Corps. 






San Antonio, Texas 
Captain Henry W. Brosin (M.C.) 










La Garde General Hospital, Capt. Bernard H. Shulman, (M.C.) 
ft ‘New Orleans, La. Bermuda Base Jommand, 
| U. S. Army A. P. 0. 802, 
| Captain E. J. Carroll, Jr. (M.C.) Bermuda. 

218 General Hospital, 

Army P.O. 908, N.Y.C. Major John C. Urbaitis, (M.C.) 


Station Hospital, 
lst Lieut. William C. Hallow, (A.G.D) Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Hq., I.R.T.C., 


Ft. McClellan, Ala. Major Wallace T. Wait, 
Reception Center, 
Corporal William S. Kogan, Fort Bliss, Texas 








Det. Medical Station Hospital, 
Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 















Navy: 

Lt. Arthur L. Benton, Lieut. Edward M. L. Burchard 

U. S. Naval Air Station, (Communications Division) 
Pensacola, Florida. Office of Chief of Naval Operations 


Washington, D. C. 
Lieut. Comdr. R. Barry Bigelow, (M.C.) 
U.S. Naval Aviation Selection Board, Ensign Irving A. Fosberg, H-V (S) USNR, 
Kansas City. Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








Coordinator of Information Ordinance District 402 
Dr. Edward Arluck J. Maurice Rogers 
1742 Park Road, N.W. Hotel Hmpire 
Washington, D. ¢. San Francisco, Calif. 
















National Research Council 
Dr. David W. Morgan 
Research Proj. M-704 

Wm. Beaumont Genl. Hosp. 
El Paso, Texas. 














England: Australia: Canada: 












Dr. C. J. C. Earl Dr. Philip H. Cook Dr. W. Donald Ross 
Monyhull Cottage la Willow Grove Montreal Neurological 
Monyhull Hall Road Canterbury, 8.7 Institute 
Kings Heath Melbourne, Austrailia Montreal, Canada 


Birmingham 14, England 
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Miss 8. Margaret Harvey 
3 Harvey Road, Cambridge, England 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 

RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, Inc. 

May 23rd, 1942 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 

722 West 168th Street 

New York City 
(Auditorium -- 8th floor) 
This year again several fellows end members of the Rorschach Institute 


contributed several papers and a round table to the annual meeting of the 


Eastern Psychological Association in Providence, R. I. (April 17th and 18th, 
1942) 


The scientific section of the Third Annual Meeting will concentrate on 
practical and clinical problems. 


I 


Round Tables -- 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 


THE GROUP METHOD -- 10:00 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Dr. L. Clovis Hirning 
1. Survey of the Research Committee......L. Clovis Hirning, M.D. 


2. The Group Method with College Students......Ruth Munroe, Ph. D. 


3. Discussion 
INTERPRETATION OF RORSCHACH RECORDS FOR CLINICAL PURPOSES-11:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
Chairman: Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski 


This topic will be open entirely to general discussion. 


















II 
Executive Committee Meeting -- 2:00 to 3:00 P. M. 
III 


Business Meeting -- 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. 


Members Only 


It is hoped that all members and fellows of the Rorschach Institute 
; will be able to attend this meeting because in addition to Reports of the 

ee Director, Treasurer, and Chairmen of the Standing Committees, there will be 

i an important decision on membership qualifications. (See proposed Amendment 
to By-laws on following pages. ) 
























IV 





Dinner and Presidential Address -- 6:30 P. M. 


"The Modifiability of Human Personality as Revealed by the 
Rorschach Method" 


Zygmunt Piotrowski, Ph.D,, Pschiatric Institute and Hospital 
at the 


Men's Faculty Club, Columbia University 
117th Street and Morningside Drive 


Dinner reservations should be made not later than Friday, May 22nd. 
Please send reservations with remittance ($1.25) to Helen H. Davidson, 
601 West 115th Street, New York City. 


Arrangements Committee 


Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski, 722 West 168th Street, New York City 
Miss Gladys Tallman, 780 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Dr. Helen H. Davidson, 601 West 115th Street, New York City 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS 





During the past year active work has been done by the Training 
Committee in studying membership and training requirements and this work 
has been reported in previous issues of the Rorschach Research Exchange. 
As a result of these studies it is felt necessary to rewrite Article II 
of the By-Laws dealing with qualifications of members. These proposed 
revisions are almost a complete revision of Article II and if adopted 
should replace this article in its entirety. They are submitted by the 
Executive Committee as a preliminary basis for discussion and experimental 
use for one year. It is hoped that the membership will actively partici- 
pate in the development of constructive by-laws. 


ARTICLE II. Qualifications of Membership and Fellowship. 


Section 1. Persons whose work and interests lie primarily in the study or 
treatment of human behavior and its disorders and who are recognized by 
virtue of professional training, experience, and membership in profession- 
al associations as qualified psychiatrists or psychologists or research 
workers in these fields may be elected to membership provided their quali- 
fications conform to the following standards: 


a) Possession of the M.D. degree or the M.A. degree in 
psychology or related fields. 

b) At least 30 hours of intensive study of the Rorschach 
method under a recognized Rorschach instructor, and in 
addition evidence of administering and scoring at least 
25 Rorschach protocols under supervision. 

c) At least 2 years of clinical or research experience in 
psychology or psychiatry satisfactory to the training 
committee. 

d) Membership in a recognized professional organization such 
as - The American Psychiatric Association, The American 
Psychological Association, The New York Association for 
Applied Psychology, etc. 

The conditions in paragraphs (a) through (d) may be 
waived in whole or in part in the case of outstanding 
or exceptional applicants on recommendation of the 
Training Committee by action of the Executive Committee. 
For such waivers affirmative vote of three-quarters of 
the members of the entire Executive Committee be re- 
quired. Such vote may be cast by mail. 

Members of the Institute are recognized as competent to 
administer the method and score records. Membership in 
the Institute does not imply an ability to undertake 
Rorschach interpretations nor does it indicate that the 
member is capable of teaching or utilizing the method for 
research purposes. 


Section 2. Each applicant for membership shall be endorsed by three members 
of the Institute of whom at least one shall be a fellow. This must be done 
in writing and should include both an opinion on the candidate's Rorschach 
ability and a recommendation as to the stability and soundness of the 
candidate's personality. Applications should be sent to the secretary for 
submission to the Training Committee along with copies of 25 protocols ad- 
administered and scored by the applicant. Names of applicants approved by 
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the Training Committee shall be forwarded to the Executive Committee for 
election. The affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present at a 


regularly convened meeting of the Executive Committee shall be required 
for election. 











Section 3. Fellowship 


Members of at least one year's standing whose position and qual- 
ity of work shall be approved by the Training Committee may be recommended 
by this committee for election to Fellowship by the Executive Committee. 
Affirmative vote of three-quarters of the members of the entire Executive 
Committee be required. Such vote may be cast by mail. Fellows of the 
Institute will be recognized as competent to administer the method, score 
records, interpret results, engage in Rorschach research or conduct train- 
ing courses in Rorschach method. The requirements for Fellowship will vary 
with each candidate depending upon the special training. In general all 
i Fellows will be required to submit a number of completely scored and in- 

4 terpreted records for consideration, and in addition will be required to 

; undertake blind analysis of Rorschach material within their specific fields, 
a. _ In addition, the character of the applicant, his post-graduate training 

and his Rorschach knowledge will be carefully considered. Any member de- 
Siring Fellowship consideration shall apply directly to the Chairman of 

the Training Committee. 
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Section 4. Honorary Membership 


Persons of outstanding distinction or who have done much in other 
fields to promote the objects of the Institute may be elected Honorary 
Members upon unanimous proposal by the Training Committee and unanimous vote 
of members voting at the annual meeting of the Institute. Names proposed 
for Honorary Membership shall be sent with a notice of the annual meeting 
to all members of the Institute. 





Section 5. All members except Honorary Members may vote. All members shall 


receive the Rorschach Research Exchange without other charge than annual 
dues. 






















Section 6. All members shall subscribe to the Constitution and meet such 
other obligations of the corporation as may be imposed through By-Laws. 


Amendments to the By-Laws may be adopted at any meeting of the 
Institute by a vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, provided 
that notice of the subject matter of the Amendment shall have been sent 
to all members at least four weeks before such meeting. Amendments shall 


be effective when and as adopted unless otherwise specified in the resolu- 
tion adopting such amendment. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL 













A minority proposal substitutes the,following qualifications and 
election procedures for Article II, Section 1} ato f, 2, and part of 
Section 3: 


(a) The candidate must possess an adequate theoretical knowledge 
of the modern concepts of personality. 


(b) He must have had practical experience of at least 1 to 2 


years in clinical psychology, psychiatry, or other fields dealing with 
human relationships. 


(c) Ordinarily the two preceding requirements will be met by 


anyone who has undertaken graduate work in clinical psychology, psychiatry 
or other clinical fields. If the candidate has not had such graduate ex- 
perience he must submit adequate documentary evidence to demonstrate his 
knowledge and clinical experience in fields dealing with human relations. 

A degree achieved in other lines of endeavor does not necessarily consti- 
tute satisfactory fulfillment of the preceding requirements. Occasional 
members may be admitted without graduate experience providing they can sat- 


isfactorily demonstrate their knowledge of personality and have had adequate 
clinical experience. 


(d) He must have had sufficient training -- at least 20 to 30 
theoretical hours and 4 minimum of a year's intensive work under guidance 
with a recognized instructor in the method. It is to be emphasized that 
the Instructor need not necessarily belong to the Rorschach Institute pro- 


vided his abilities as a teacher of the method are recognized by the Train- 
ing Committee. 


(e) Each candidate must be recommended by at least one fellow 
of the Institute. This recommendation must be in writing and should include 
both an opinion on the candidate's Rorschach ability and a recommendation 
as to the stability and soundness of the candidate's personality. 


(f) Bach candidate must submit 25 case records which he has in- 
dependéntly taken and scored. All records submitted become the property of 
tke Institute and will be permanently filed. 


(gz) Members of the Institute are recognized as competent to ad- 
minister the method and score records. Membership in the Institute does 
not imply an ability to undertake Rorschach interpretations nor does it 


indicate that the member is capable of teaching or utilizing the method for 
research purposes. 


(h) The conditions in paragraphs (a) through (f) may be waived 
in whole or in part in the case of outstanding or exceptional applicants 
at the jurisdiction of the Training Committee. 


Section 2. Each application for membership shall be endorsed by three mem- 
bers of the Institute (of whom at least one shall be a fellow) and shall be 
sent to the Chairman of the Training Committee. The names of such applicants, 
submitted up to January lst of any year, shall be considered by the Training 
Committee during the first two months of each calendar year. Such applicants 
a@s are approved will be listed in the April issue of the Rorschach Research 
Exchange. Any member objecting to a candidate must communicate with the 
Chairman of the Training Committee before the next Annual Meeting. If no 
objections are entered, candidates will be considered automatically elected. 
Any contested candidate will be reconsidered by the Training Committee and 

if found acceptable will be balloted upon at the Annual Meeting. Affirmative 
votes of three-fourths of the members voting will be required to elect. 


Section 3. Members of at least one year's standing, whose position and qual- 
ity of work shall be approved by the Training Committee, may be recommended 
by this committee for election to fellowship by the Institute at an Annual 
Meeting. A three-fourths vote of members voting shall be required to elect. 
Fellows of the Institute will be recognized as fully competent to administer 
the method, score records, interpret results and engage in any type of 
Rorschach research or teaching. 










Regional Divisions; 





A Canadian Division of the Rorschach Institute was formed in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, on Tuesday, March 31, 1942, in the Library of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. Dr. Norman Petersen was elected chairman and Dr. 
W. Donald Ross, secretary-treasurer. The main aim of this group is the ed- 
ucation of its members in the Rorschach technique. Regular monthly meetings 


will be held and discussions on more general aspects of psychopathology will 
be included into the program. 












Training Committee: 





The Training Committee recommends the following applicants for membership: 








Donald F. Buckle, M.D. Thomas Richards, Ph.D. 
Mental Hospital, Samuel S. Fels Research Institute 
Stockton, N.S.W., Australia Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Mathilde Weill Cohen, M.A., 
152 East 94 Street, Fritz Schmidl, L.L.D. 
New York City 31 Park Terrace West 
New York City 






Sarah Eyre Crowell, M.A. 













Board of School Directors Stanley S. Schwartz, M.A. 
121 Chestnut Street Psych. Research Unit 
Harrisburg, Pa. A.C.R.T.C., U.S. Army Air Corps 


San Antonio, Texas 
Sanford S. Dubin, M.A. 


We Sige. Eaten gern teers 
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Louisville, Kentucky Miriam Siegel, M.A. 

Jewish Board of Guardians 
Joseph Grassi, M.A., 228 E. 19 Street 
Fairfield State Hospital, New York City 


Newtown, Conn. 

Harriet Stanton, M.A. 
Philip Lawrence Harriman, Ph.D. 212 W. Montgomery Avenue 
Bucknell University, Ruckville, Md. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 







Gail Weiner, B.A. 
Sarah Holtzberg, M.A. Kansas City Child Guidance Clinic 
145 East 32 Street, 1020 McGee Street 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

















Artur Philipsborn, M.D. Leon Whitsell, M.D. 
1163 Laurel Street Stanford University Hospital 
Berkeley, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 





Miguel Prados, M.D. 
McGill University 
3801 University Street, 
Montreal, Canada 
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APPLICATION TO THE SUMMER WORKSHOP - 1942 
at The Homestead, Crafts, N.Y. 


The workshop will start with a dinner meeting on Sunday, June 14, 1942, at 
6 P.M. and end on Saturday, June 27, 1942, at 4 P.M. There will be be- 
ginners and advanced courses during the first and second week. 


The fee is $25. per week for beginners and $20. per week for advanced 
students. The rate for room and board at The Homestead is $20. per week. 
There is a choice of cabin or dormitory accommodations. 





Applications to attend the workshop should be made before May 30, 1942, 
and sent to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo avenue, New York City. 





For All Applicants: 





Name 








(Surname ) (First) 


Address Marital Statue (,) 
(Street ) (City) - (State) Single 
Married 





Preliminary Education 
High School or Preparatory School 





College: 





Major Subject Degree & Date received 








General Post Graduate Work (3 years required ) 


Present Occupation 





For Applicants for Advanced Training Only: 





Specialized Rorschach Training (give all details) 
Published Papers or Articles (Rorschach) 
Estimated Number of Rorschach Records Taken, Scored and Interpreted: 


Names of Rorschach workers for references: 


one 
two 





This application is for f 


week(s) beginning June , 1942. 


Reservations will be made on payment of $1. registration fee, to be ap- 
Plied toward tuition fee, if accepted. 





